REVIEW. 


Despernndun, Christ sub Duce, 


I. DECENNIAL CONFERENCE IN INDIA. 


_ PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN. ts our last number, page 141, 
we pave a brief account of this conference, with the figures showing 
the progress of Mission work in India, Ceylon and Burmah, for ten 
years past. The occasion was one of special interest to the work- 
ers in India, and scarcely less so to all, in every part of the world, 

- who are praying and looking for the thorough evangelization of 
the 300,000,000 of that land. 

The arrangements for the conference seem to have been wisely 
planned, and happily and successfully carried out. The more than 
400 delegates, coming from all parts of the three countries named 
above, represented twenty-four different Missionary organizations, 
and nearly as many different denominations; and yet, in all their 
proceedings and discussions, an entire week, not one note of dis- 


cord was heard—a happier and more notable illustration of Chris- 


tian union and fellowship than could ever be possible were there 
but one denomination. We can but think this conference presents 
an impressive scene, and valuable lessons, to those who fancy the 
existence of different denominations implies disunion, and argue | 
that true Christian union requires all branches of the church to 
merge in one organic body. Our view of true Christian union 1s 
very different. We would have all the various churches, or rather 
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branches of the one true church, retain their distinctive festdies, 
rights and prerogatives, but unite, on occasion, in Christian love 
and work, as did the representatives of these twenty-four denomi- 
nations in this decennial conference. This kind of union is, to our 


mind, a happy realization of our Saviour’s prayer that “they all 


may be one.” This conference was evidently happy in the choice 
of a chairman. Sir H. Ramsey’s brief speech, at the outset, shows 
that he meant work. Expressing a hearty welcome to the dele- 
gates, and regretting they had not chosen a man of more expe- 
rience, he reminded the conference that he consented to preside on 
condition that he should not be expected to speak himself, only to 
prevent others from speaking too much. His reference to the dis- 
tinguished Missionaries of life-long service, whom God had taken 


since the previous conference, such as Dr. Wilson of Bombay, Dr. 


Mather of Mirzapoor, and our own Dr. Morrison, was touching and 
appropriate ; nor less so his reminder that their real President was 
He in whose name they had come together, and his closing sug- 
gestion that the delegates should forget their denominational dis- 
tinctions and concentrate thought on the all-important work of 
saving souls, for which God had sent them to India. 

- Most appropriately the first subject brought before this body | 
of over 400 Missionaries—a body nearly as large as the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in America, the number of 
ordained ministers much larger indeed—was 


PREACHING bn THE HEATHEN. 


This was a becoming recognition of preaching as the first and 


chief instrumentality in Mission work. On this subject the Rev. 


C. W. Forman, D.D., (Am. Pres.) presented a paper, the substance 
of which we condense from the /nudian Witness of Calcutta. Dr. 
Forman claims that among all forms of Mission work direct preach- 
ing has the highest authority from the example of Christ and his 
immediate followers. He urges that the Missionary must ever bear 
in mind the exhortation of Paul to Timothy, “ Preach the Word.” 
Of some conditions of success in preaching Dr. F. says: 


1. The preacher should possess a good knowledge of the ver- 
nacular, with a fair general education, good address, etc. But the 


prime qualification is that the preacher must be a converted man— 
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a man like Barnabas, “ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
preacher needs the same preparation that Paul had, in whom God 

‘revealed His Son.’ No amount of moral principle will compen- 
sate for want of the Spirit of God. Especially the preacher needs 


the help of the Spirit shen engaged in preaching. On this great — 
stress was laid—having assurance of God’s presence when speaking. © 


2. Our success depends largely on the state of mind of hear- 
ers, as illustrated by the parable of the sower, and the cases of 
Lydia, Cornelius, and the Eunuch. God prevents with His spirit. 
One reason why preaching to Hindus and Mohammedans has not 
been more largely successful is because of the want of conviction 


of sin on their part. Sin and holiness are terms little understood 


by them. 


3. As it is necessary that ground should be good, so also 


should we sow sood seed. We must “rightly divide the word of 


truth,” and adapt our preaching to the peculiar needs and circum- | 


stances of hearers, which does not imply, however, monotonous 
preaching. The Mohammedans admit so much of Scripture that 
it ought not to be difficult to convince them. In preaching to 
Hindus, who feel the necessity of sacrifice, this may be used as a 
foundation for convincing them how fully. adapted to human needs 
is the Substitutionary Sacrifice of Christ. Christianity itself is the 
most powerful argument in favor of Christianity. Argumentative 


preaching is objected to by some, yet it is helpful to know what is 


in our hearers’ minds. The Apostles did not object to discussion. 
Then the Bible being a historical book our preaching should be 
historical in large measure, dwelling on the great facts of the Fall, 
the Incarnation, etc., and showing the relation of the old dispensa- 
tion to Christianity. Several illustrations were cited that might be 
used with advantage. 


4. Attention to minor points should be given. In Lahore 
they preach on platforms on their own ground in front of their own 
chapels. This saves annoyance. Two hours in the morning are 
spent by native preachers before the school. A table has books for 
sale and opportunities for conversation are thereby afforded. In 


the evening we have preaching, taking into the chapel as many of 


our hearers as we can. On the whole this seems better than street 
preaching. Some of us have erred in failing to use methods of 
attracting larger crowds of hearers, such as instrumental music. A 
bell or a big drum useful. Much as Europeans may object to the 
methods of the Salvation Army I have never heard a native con- 
demn them. 


5. As the Holy Spirit alone can break up the fallow ground, 
so also can He alone quicken. We should expect to see the Holy 
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‘Spirit's — on the consciences and hearts of our hearers, though, 
as has been said, some of us might be surprised. 


THE SECOND PAPER was by Rev. W. N. Bose, of the Indepen- 
dent Mission of Gopalpore. His views give those in Christendom 
an insight into the character of native preachers and the work of 
grace in their hearts. Mr. Bose says: 


Those who wish to be successful preachers to the heathen 
should depend upon God and the Holy Spirit for power. They 
will surely get it, if they are great wrestlers with God. I think 
that bazar preaching and street preaching should be accompanied 
with singing and praying. We may thus teach the heathen to 
pray. Moreover, by passing along the streets singing we reach the 
ears of the captive inmates of the Zenana. This kind of preach- 
ing should always be followed with house to house visitation. All 
the conversions that have taken place at Gopalgunge were the re- 
sult of quiet conversation. It affords opportunity to show our 
sympathy with the people we seek toinfluence. Itwas the method 
of the Lord Jesus and of the Apostle Paul, both of whom mixed 
freely with the poor. 

If a preacher thus follow his Master the Lord will fulfill his 
promise and be with him, and he will have a heart full of love and 
joy and peace, and his very body will thrive. The Christian village 
which the late Mr. Buckingham, of the Baptist Mission, founded in 
such a way near the Sunderbunds, and called Hopetown, is the 
most happy Christian village in Bengal. The Missionaries should 
dwell among the people that the latter may observe our meekness, 
and dress in our usual dress, using every means to persuade the 
people that we have a sure hope in Jesus Christ as an all-sufficient 
Savior. I wish and pray that our European brethren may increase 
a thousand fold, but the conversion of the millions must be ex- 
pected through native agents. There are too few of our young 
native Christians preparing for the ministry, and too many study- 
ing for the secular professions. * * Nevertheless there is a 
large number of native agents weeping for the conversion of their 
countrymen, who would not undertake this work for filthy lucre, 
but are constrained to it by the love of God. The number might 
be much larger if proper efforts were made to take hold of the 
boys of our community and train them in the way of the Lord. | 


These papers were followed by two addresses, and then by a 
free and frank discussion. The first address was by Rev. J. Smith > 
(Bap.), a Missionary of some 40 years’ service at Delhi. He urged 
the duty of making known the truth as it is in Jesus to all. 
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ages and all classes; indeed, to all creation, in church and chapel, 
and market place and private house, and hospital and dustee, and 
in our very walks along the street. Moreover, this duty is not 
confined to Missionaries. It was the parting command of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and incumbent on all His disciples. Bazar preaching . 
is important, and we should have better results from it if it were al- 

ways conducted by carefully trained men. The practice of new 


converts imperfectly describing the Hindu gods in order to de- 
nounce them, and breaking out in unrestrained abuse of Moham- 
medanism, is mischievous beyond expression. Another most rep- 
rehensible way is to doom to eternal destruction all who refuse to 
believe on Christ and become Christians. I intend no doctrinal 
reference here, but I think anything calculated to excite prejudice 


ought to be avoided when we can dwell upon the love and the pa- 
tience of Christ. 


Mr. Smith warmly advocated preaching in the villages, trav- 

elling on preaching tours in the lightest manner possible, avoiding 

the style and state of government officials, coming close to the 
people, and showing much interest and sympathy for them. 


The Rev. E. Lewis (L. M.S.) gave the second address, saying 
in substance : 


Our aim is one and single—to lead the people to Jesus, that 
they may become new creatures in Him, live in Him and walk in 
Him. We seek to gain an influence over them, to win their affec- 
tions with the one desire that we may lay the foundation of Christ’s 
kingdom in their hearts. The theme of our preaching is not a 
mere creed, or a system of religious dogmas, but Jesus Christ and 

Him crucified. There are many strong vantage points in the state, 
_ Circumstances, traditions and hopes of the people where we come 
face to face, mind to mind, heart to heart with them, and from 
these points we labor to bring them to Jesus. We have never had 
much fellowship with any man in whom we did not find some rea- 
son for saying to him, “ Jesus is the Friend and Savior you need.” 

I regard it as essential to effective preaching to the heathen 
that our hearers should have a full opportunity of asking any ques- 
tions they may desire on what they have heard, that they may fully 
understand the practical bearing of the truths presented to them. 

_ When the question is asked, ‘“‘ What are the results of your 
preaching,” it appears to be taken for granted that we shall hang 
our heads in sorrow and be silent ; but those who know what has 
been accomplished will surely thank God and take courage. 
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In mentioning a few results of preaching, not found in any 
statistical tables, Mr. L. said: There is an ever increasing number 
who, though they have not become Christians, are trying to leada 


| better, a purer life in consequence of what they have heard; who 


say to their co-religionists : ‘‘ Come, let us try to make our lives as 
pure as that life required by the Christian faith.” Many who for 
some time have been accustomed to hear us, regard us as their best 
friends, seek our counsel, and look to us for comfort when they 
would not go to their own religious teachers. We find in many 
places groups of people who regularly attend our services, who 
appeal to us and say, “ You know we believe in Jesus, but if we 
leave our parents, our wives and children, what will become of 
them?” I may point to several bands of young men who meet to- 
gether to read the Bible and pray, and to not a few men and wo- 
men who like Nicodemus come to Jesus by night, hear His word 
in secret and love Him, though as yet they have not been baptized. 
In one town in my district, a congregation of twenty persons met 
together for years to read the Bible without the aid of any Chris- 


tian teacher ; ten of these have since been baptized, and are adorn- 


ing the doctrine of Christ. When we see such results as these, 
which are to be found in many of our districts, we shall be unfaith- 
ful to our Master if we complain that the preaching of His gospel. 
has failed to lead men to Him. 

The Christian church in India is growing in numbers and 
strength year by year, but I confess I do not quite understand what 
is meant by those who affirm that Hinduism is already tottering 
and ready to fall. I do not believe it. The field before us is ready | 
for ploughing and sowing; here and there the growth is promis- 
ing ; some parts of the field are white unto the harvest; and we 
are now reaping fruit; but there are vast tracts we have not yet. 
touched. We must be prepared to labor long, with enthusiasm, 
love, wisdom; and if we work diligently, full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, we shall with God's blessing win ‘souls to Christ and 
fulfil « our commission. 


THE DISCUSSION 


which then followed brought out free interchange of views, with 
kindly corrections, confirmations, checks, and modifications of the 


sentiments expressed in the previous papers and addresses. Rev. 
H. A. Hutchinson (L. M. S.), remarked that : 


Preaching is more than the mere delivery of a message 
or the presentation of truth. Were it not so, tracts and books 
might be considered preachers. A preacher is a man who feels 
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what he says, and desires that his hearers shall be fellow-partakers 
with him out of what he possesses and enjoys. In many who 
come to India zeal seems to evaporate as time goes by. The most 
successful evangelists are those who are not only able to declare 
forcibly and plainly, but who make their hearers feel that they 
believe what they say. It is difficult for those who continually 
preach to unresponsive, unimpressionable Hindu audiences, to 
maintain requisite zeal. By communion with Christ and in close 


association with brother Missionaries much may be done in this 
direction. 


~Qur readers will notice that much said in these papers, ad- 
dresses and discussion, is quite as applicable and useful in Christen- 
dom as in Missions to the heathen. But the remarks of Mr. 
Hughes are more specific and restricted. 


Rev. T. Hughes C. M. S.), said : 


_ There is hardly any subject on which the opinions of Mission- 
aries has changed so much in the past decade as in that of street 
preaching. The young Missionary, who thinks it incumbent on 
him to go out into the streets and preach as soon as he knows the 
language, makes a serious mistake and may possibly do more harm 
than good. His own experience confirmed this. Wearing the garb 
of the conqueror, Missionaries assume a right to thrust themselves 
upon the natives, which is as objectionable as though a Hindu or 
a Mohammedan should attack the religion of Christ on this platform. | 
Discussions in the bazaar are not profitable. In most cases the im- 
pression left on the audience will be that we have been defeated. 
He was not opposed to street preaching, but insisted on the neces- 
sity of having thoroughly efficient and experienced agents. Better 
for young Missionaries to encourage the natives to visit them and 
have as many private interviews as possible. 

Mr. R. Chunder Bose (M. E.), offered three remarks: (1.) 
While believing firmly that India must be converted by her own 
sons and daughters, it must not be forgotten that a European Mis- 
sionary carries a prestige with him that a native Missionary can 
never have. (2.) The foreign Missionary should not forget that he 
is a Missionary of civilization as well as of the cross. The apostles 
worked miracles of healing for the people as well as preached the 
Gospel. The Missionary should not come down to the native’s 
style of living, but rather try to raise him to his level. (3.) While 
desirable that the native Missionary should live among the people, 
yet we should not forget that in so doing, he lives in what Bishop 
Thomson called a “ moral pest house.” The native Missionary 
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may be able to resist the deadening influences, but his wife and chil- 


dren may not be strong enough to do so. 

The Rev. G. C. Dutt (Baptist), remarked that a few years’ ex- 
perience of virulent attacks on Hinduism led him to forever aban- 
don that mode in favor of the simple declaration of the Gospel 
message. In his preaching he introduces appropriate hymns with 
excellent results. He did not say that Missionaries should not 
study Hindu customs and manners, but should do so, not for the 
purpose of attacking that religion, but in order to better enable them 


to adapt their preaching of the Gospel. He was the founder 


of christian me/as in India. Christian Missionaries should turn to” 
account the fact that the religious enthusiasm of the masses is kept 
alive and stimulated chiefly by means of melas. He deplored the 
fewness of Missionaries, and felt that the Church should be urged 
to greatly multiply the number of workers. He should like to see. 
the English Churches of this land show far more sympathy with 
the native Christian Churches. English Christians should more 


freely mix with their native brethren. 


The Rev. P. M. Rudra (C. M.S.), added his testimony in favor 
of abstinence from attacks on Hinduism in our preaching. The 
fragment of truth in the heathen religions should be acknowledged 
and used in gaining the favorable attention of heathen. Songs 
should be largely used in preaching tours. And in employing 


-catechists, it is eminently wise that the Missionary should accom- 


pany them, as some unwisely deal in attacks on Hinduism that have 
a repelling effect. 

The Rev. M. Phillips (L. M. S.), hoped that the prominence 
given to preaching to the heathen indicated the importance attached 
to it by the Missionaries present. The great want of India to-day 
is preaching. Education is spreading, breaking down the Hindu 
faith, and we must preach the Gospel to them at this crisis. Hu- | 
manly speaking it may be true, as some say, that preaching in the 
vernacular is useless ; but we look at it from a: higher standpoint— 
even that the “ Gospel is the power of God unto salvation.” We 
are told that in preaching in bazars we reach only the lower 
classes. This depends entirely on the character of the preacher. 


_ Love, humility and tact are needed, and if, with these, thorough 


preparation of discourses be united, the better classes will hear. In 
large cities too much prominence is given to one branch of Mission 
work—education. In Bombay, Calcutta and Madras evangelistic 
work is in the background—a great mistake. He did not disparage 
or condemn educational work, but strongly advocated the sending 
out many more preachers into the villages. 

The Rev. W. Hooper (C. M.S.), while appreciating all that 
had been said as to the difficulty of efficient bazaar preaching, and 
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of being thoroughly prepared and qualified for such work, felt, 
nevertheless, that it would be very sad if anything that Mr. Hughes 
had said should discourage young Missionaries from giving them- 
selves to bazaar preaching. Granted that it needs years of experience 
to attain efficiency, yet why should not young Missionaries go out 
with the old ones and thus be properly trained ? He hoped that 
the effect of the discussion would be, not to discourage from en- 
gaging in the work of street preaching, but to impress on all the 
great importance of prayerful and thorough preparation for it. 


The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell asked permission to sum up in 
a few words what he believed to be the general feeling of Mission- 
aries in Western India on this subject. There ought to be less 
controversy and more of the direct preaching of the Gospel. Con- 
troversy is sometimes unavoidable, but let no man attack Hinduism ° 
or Mohamedanism who has not thoroughly studied and gained an 
understanding of these systems; and that reduces the attackin 
army to small dimensions. When you attack, attack with discrim- 
ination. Song has been found of unspeakable importance. Flea- 
then will sit for hours listening to declarations of Gospel truth 
embodied in song. There is an increasing tendency to believe in 
the efficacy of processions. Truth is spreading and the spirit of | 
inquiry is abroad as never before. There is a toleration and appre- 
ciation of truth very different from the past. 


The Rev. Dr. Thoburn (M. E.), agreed with what had been 
said about the impropriety of attacking Hinduism, with a qualifica- 
tion. While it was inadvisable that striplings should handle wea- — 
pons too big for them, yet some youth might find a smooth stone 
from the brook that might find its way to the forehead of the 
giant. He believed that Christ meant to teach a great lesson for 
all time when He said, “‘ Cast the net on the right side of the ship.” 
We have tried to work in too mechanical a way, and if we do not 
pay due attention’to such matters we may have weary days of 
failure. We should ever go before the people as accredited mes- 
sengers of God, bearing a definite message of reconciliation. The 
messenger must first have a testimony. to give, and then the Holy 
Spirit must attest what he says. He feared these points were for- 
gotten too generally by Missionaries. Every time that God’s mes- 
senger stands up to deliver his message, God is pledged to ere 
light to the hearer’s soul and to speak to his heart. 


The Rev. G. W. Jackson (Wesleyan), by sundry illustrations, 
showed the fallacy of insisting upon young Missionaries refraining 
from street preaching until they were thoroughly efficient. As 
reasonably might the child be withheld from creeping until he had 
first learned to walk. 
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The Rev. J. H. Broadhead (Wesleyan), said that as a “ young 
Missionary ” he felt very much discouraged by the tone of this 
morning’s discussion (cries of ‘‘ No! No!”). He believed that we 
compromised too much with Hinduism. Hinduism is a system of 
philosophy to the few only. Inthe name of his Master he felt it 
incumbent on him to attack Hinduism, and believed it to be the 
duty of the Missionary to do so; not, however, i in a spirit of idle 
controversy, but of tenderest love. Hinduism is our enemy ; let us 
give it no quarter. | 


Our readers will notice the special emphasis given to preach- 
ing by all the writers and speakers, unanimously placing it, as they 
should, in the very forefront of all Missionary agencies. They will 


preachers is so small, and the repeated and earnest calls for more 
reapers for the white harvest in India at the present time. The 


idea expressed by some in Christendom that India has a supply of 


Missionaries, is altogether a mistake. The present number should 
be doubled at once. 


II.—_CONTROVERSY—AM. BOARD AND MISSIONARIES VS. 
(HEIR ARMENIAN PASTORS AND CHURCHES. 


The work of the Am. Board in Turkey dates from 1819; and 


_has therefore been prosecuted, with more or less force, 64 years. 


Its present American force in Turkey is 
59 men, 54 of them ordaimed; and 105 women,,. ....... 
Its Native working force is | 
70 pastors, 83 378 teachers, and 107 helpers—in 


| 


Total working force, American and Native, .... . 


The visible results are, 


Pupils in 16 Colleges and High Schools . 


Present annual cost of this work to the American Churches . ae « $245,3% 3.63 


The first dozen or twenty years were spent in efforts to reform 
the American churches, working in and with them, with no separ- 
ate church organizations. 
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The PERA Church was ‘ona in 1846, the first separate 
church, so far as we know. 


_ It seems that the churches of different provinces have since 
been organized into Untons—the “ Bythinia Union,” for example, 
holding its 14th annual meeting in May, 1881, embraces the evan- 


gelical Armenian churches of the province of Bythinia and Rou- 
melia. 


‘We learn, too, that no one of the 54 ordained American Mis- 
sionaries in Turkey is a member of these Unions; that no Ameri- 


can Missionary has ever become a member of one of these churches 
or unions. 


Dr. VAN ‘LENNEP'S STATEMENT.—On this point the Rev. 
F. Van Lennep, D.D., after more than 35 years’ experience in the 


Missions in Tarkey, speaks in the smmepenaent of Dec. 7, 1883, 
thus distinctly : 


“Our Missionaries were first sent to Turkey more than half a 
century ago; and they preached the Gospel to all classes—to Mos- 
lem, heathen, and nominal Christians alike. Of the latter there 
were several distinct sects ; and, whereas all the rest turned a deaf 
ear, the Armenians began at once to search the Scriptures, “‘ to see 
whether these things were so.” Many believed and began to help 
the good men who had taught them the way of life. Then there 
arose a great persecution and the Evangelical men, with their wives 
and little ones, were cast out of the National Church and deprived © 
of Christian ordinances. What was to be done? The Mission- 
aries held anxious consultations at Constantifiople, aided and di- 
rected by one of the secretaries of the Board, with special instruc- 
tions from the Prudential Committee. And, after long and careful 
deliberations, they organized our persecuted Armenian brethren 
into an Independent Church, having no ecclesiastical connection 
whatsoever with the churches to which the Missionaries belong. 
This thing was done and has never been undone. Other Evangeli- 
cal Armenian churches were organized in the same manner and 
now number above one hundred, and they have formed provincial 
councils, called Evangelical Unions; but the Missionaries are mem- 
bers neither of their churches nor of their councils, where they sit 
as honorary members, without vote. 

No Missionary has ever sat in an ecclesiastical council, and 
they are members of churches at home in this country. They 
hold their weekly and annual business meetings, all by themselves, 
no native ever being allowed to be present ; and, as they act wholly 
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independently of the native churches and pastors, it stands to rea- 
son that, with their very slight intercourse with them, they must 
make mistakes of more or less importance. Indeed, the natives 
complain that an unlimited and irresponsible power is, by the 
present arrangement, put into the hands of the Missionaries, through 
the vast sums placed at their disposal, whereby they can control 
not only the ordination and settlement of the ministers, helpers, 
and teachers, but even their secular affairs. They have complained 
of this fora quarter of a century, but in vain. The more they 
have expostulated the more have they been made to feel the power 
of the foreigner, who can be reached neither by ecclesiastical nor 
by secular officials; and a state of alienation has occurred which 
has arrested the progress of the good work in all’ but the new 


fields,” 


This testimony of Dr. Van Lennep, amply confirmed, in all es- 
sential points, by the witnesses cited in this “ controversy ” and by 


the Missionary Herald and Reports of the Am. Board, well deserves 
the prominence we give it here, and the very thoughtful consider- 
ation of all who would understand the merits of this case. 

Dr. Washburn and some others have sought to belittle this 


‘‘ Controversy ” as a trivial matter. Dr. Van Lennep tells us that 


in the Native churches and unions “a state of alienation has oc- 
curred [from the Board and its Missionaries] which has arrested 
the progress of the good work in all but the new fields.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hamlin, who has also had some 30 years in this 
work in Turkey, writes; “I cannot resist the impression that we 
are in danger of losing the works of forty years.” The Board itself, 
at its last annual meeting (in Portland) felt the crisis to be so emer- 
gent that it appointed a Committee of seven of its members to 
consider the “ whole subject, with power if need be, to send a dep- 


utation to Turkey, to examine to the bottom the grounds of differ- 


ence, and to suggest the needful remedies.” In view of these, and 
many other facts, we submit that those who are trying to represent 
the controversy as trivial, would do better to speak to the grave 
points and issues involved in it, or wait the action of this committee, 


helping with their prayers. 
THEIR COMPLAINT. 


But what is the complaint of these Armenian Churches and 
Pastors ? 
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If we may try to condense it into as few words as possible, 
their complaint is, that the Am. Board and its Misstonartes in Tur- 
key have persistently sought, and still seek, to keep the said Armenian 
churches and pastors tn a subordinate position, socially, educationally, 
and ecclestastically—that they were organized into Churches and unions 
from which every Missionary stands aloof, thus violating the funda- 


mental principles of Christian fellowship, setting aside Christ's positive 


law to do to others as they would be done by, and quite disregarding 
the parity of Goa’s ministers ; and this greatly to the injury of the 


_ Said pastors and churches, and of the work in which both they and the 


Missionaries are engaged ; and that when some of them, under the 
Jorce of Christian aspirations and worthy ambitions, seek to rise above 
the postition assigned to them by the Misston, the satd Misstonanies op- 
pose them, and even pursue them with slanderous and malicious reporis. 

That our readers may not be liable to any misapprehension, 
from this attempt to state their complaints in our own words, we give 


the language of the Armenian Churches and pastors so far as our. 


space permits. We should premise that some two years ago, when 


one of their number, Rev. Nahabed Abdalian, was ordained by a 


council in Hartford, Ct., and some of the Missionaries opposed and 


remonstrated ; feeling their grievances with fresh keenness, some 
of the Armenian pastors obtained from America papers, letters and 


views of some ministers, and brought them to the notice of the 
Bythinia Union at its regular meeting in May, 1881. The Union 
appointed a committee to examine and report on the said papers. 
The report of this committee to the said Union, with its subsequent 


action and petition to the Missionaries, meeting in another as- 


sembly at the same time, will help our readers to some idea of the 
real status, views and feelings of the Armenian Pastors and 


Churches. We doubt not many will think the utterances, both of 


the Committee and of the Union, more considerate and respectful 
to the Missionaries than would have been the utterances of Anglo- 


Saxons in like circumstances. The Committee, having examined 


the said papers, in trying to give the Union an account of their 


substance matter and connected facts, reported as follows, viz.: 


REPORT OF ITS COMMITTEE TO THE BYTHINIA UNION. 


‘1, Our attention was drawn first to a discussion in connection with the ordination 
of an Armenian young man, the Rev. Nahabed Abdalian, whom, after his theological 
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and medical education was completed [in America] an Ecclesiastical Council, sitting in 
Hartford, Ct., judged proper to ordain as a laborer in the Gospel. 

«“(A.) Rev. Mr. Herrick, the Turkish-speaking Missionary, who was then in Ame- 
rica, set himself against this ordination, and endeavored to prevent it by protesting 
against it in the name of the native Evangelical Unions of Turkey, and by pronouncing 
the doings.of the Council unlawful. But the Council refused to listen to him, and pro- 
ceeded with the ordination. | 

‘¢(B.) This attempt having failed, Rev. Mr. Barrows, one of the Missionaries, 
throws himself forward from the East, and charges the Council with having done some- 
thing very wrong,and very hurtful. -He vehemently protests against it, and in order to 
prevent its being recognized, publicly and in print pronounces all of us Orientals deceit- 
ful and false. 

-  &(C) Mr. joan Minasian, indignant at this slanderous attack of Rev. Mr. Bar- 
rows, lays before all the brotherhood of the Evangelical Armenians the whole matter in 
a printed but not published appeal. 

ef Dr. Davies, Moderator of the Ordaining Council, in a powerful and logical 
manner justifies the doings of said Council, and condemns the course pursued by Rev. 
Messrs. Herrick and Barrows. He, moreover, says in one of his letters that the Ame: 
rican Churches are bound to listen to the complaints of the native churches of Turkey, 
and pass judgment on the same, and that the Board and their Missionaries are the mere 
agents of the American Churches. [True, and what a blessing to our foreign 
sions if this right theory were reduced to practice !—Eb. M. R.] 


«(E.) Dr. Hamlin speaks with much severity of Mr. Barrows’ letter, and deems 
him deserving of censure. 


‘II. A desire has often been expressed by many of our brethren that Rev Dr. 
Hamlin might return to Constantinople and labor among and with us. Consultations 
and correspondence upon this subject have taken place between Dr. Clark, Mr. Mina- 
sian and Dr. Hamlin, in which we notice the following impertant points : 


‘©(A.) Dr. Hamlin writes a long letter to Mr. Bradford, member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, in which he gives him a brief but correct picture 
of the work of the Gospel in Turkey, or, to speak more correctly, among the Armenians, 
which will be found in the Appendix. Dr. Clark, speaking of this letter, says: “ I 
had no such idea of the matter; it is a new view of the facts in the case;” and he in- 


vites Dr. Hamlin to return at once to Constantinople and correct matters in accordance 
with these views. 


‘¢(B.) These three persons reach the point in the matter that Dr. Hamlin consents 
to make the experiment of calling a council at Constantinople, to be composed of equal 
numbers of Missionaries and natives, to whom shall be committed all matters affecting 
the Evangelical Armenian Churches. 


‘© (C.) The Prudential Committee of the American Board seem to have substan- 
tially consented to Dr. Hamlin’s return to Constantinople. 


“(D.) But there is every appearance that very strong opposition to this movement 
arose at Constantinople, whence one of the Missionaries writes that the idea of Dr. 
Hamlin’s return to Constantinople is ‘ the fruit of a cowardly mind.’ 


‘¢(E.) The Constantinople native,brethren appoint Mr, S. M. Minasian their repre- 
sentative in America in all matters affecting this subject. 
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“ (F. A collection is attempted to be made for building a church and school house 


in Pera, but wholly fails of success. 


(G.) A letter from Mr. Dwight to Dr. Clark highly the Pera Chine, 
mentioning several members by name. 


“III. There are also a number of letters and documents respecting Mr. Filian, a 
young man who went to America with the desire of entering a theological institution, | 


and succeeded in doing so, in spite of many obstacles, but the Missionaries in Turkey 
would not let him alone. A letter from,one of them was sent after him, slanderously 
representing him as a bad man anda thief. . The directors of the school were in doubt; 
the Missionary, said they, calls him a bad man and a thief, but we see no sign of evil in 
him. He is a well-behaved, sensible and proper young man, animated by right senti- 
ments. Still they were obliged to dismiss him on account of the charges brought 
against him. Further inquiries were made, A correspondence took place, and excel- 
lent testimonials came from every quarter. The pastor and missionary at Cesarea 
declared him to be a good man; but he was not readmitted into the seminary on ac- 
count of that false testimony, that ‘he is a bad man and a thief.’ 

‘‘ These are the points which the Special Committee have discovered in the papers 


submitted to them for examination, and to which they desire to call the attention of this 
meeting.” 


SESSION 8—May 18. 


The report steimeted to the meeting at the preceding session by a special commit- 
tee upon certain papers sent from America was again brought forward, and a good deal 
of consultation took place upon particular points. When the mind of the members be- 
came sufficiently evident, it was proposed that the committee who presented the report 
should receive an addition of two members, and that the committee’ thus enlarged should 
be instructed to draw up a set of resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting 
upon the subject. This proposition was unanimously adopted, and the Rev. Avedis 
Constantian and Mr. J. Minasian were added to the committee. — 


ACTION OF THE BYTHINIA UNION ON REPORT OF ITS COMMITTEE. 


SESSION 12—May I9. 


“III. The committee who were charged with the duty of examining certain papers 
from America, and of reporting resolutions respecting their contents, having finished 
their work, beg leave to submit the following expression of our sentiments upon the 
subject : 

“1, Mr. Herrick had no right to protest in the name of our Union against the ordi- 
nation of Rev. N. Abdalian. We say our Union, for we have given him no such au- 
thority, nor have we made him our representative. But with regard to the other unions 
we know not whether they have authorized him or not, though we.do not believe they 
have; therefore, as far as it concerns this body, we say Mr. Herrick has not done right. 

“2, It is the opinion of your committee that the Hartford Council had a right to 
ordain the Rev. Mr. Abdalian, just as it has a right to ordain an American as an evan- 
gelist or missionary, There are, in Turkey, scores of church officers who were or- 

dained in America. Who has ever protested against their ordination? Is it because 
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Mr. Abdalian has Armenian blood flowing through his veins that this violent attack is 
made upon him and upon the council that ordains him ? 

«© 3, We learn, from these documents, that eminent men, holding high positions in 
the churches of America, condemn the course of such Missionaries as do not sympa- 
thize with the churches they have themselves assisted i in gathering; we have long com: 
plained of them, but in vain. _ 

‘“¢4. Mr. John Minasian did right in protesting against Mr. Barrows’ letters on Mr. 
Abdalian’s ordination, which were published in American newspapers. Mr. Barrows, 
the Constantinople Missionary, represents Mr. Abdalian as a doubtful and suspicious 
character, yet specifies nothing against him. Nor is he satisfied even with this. He 
includes other Armenian youths in the same condemnation, and represents them all as 
having gone to America for the purpose of gain, and as being unprincipled and faith- 
less. We know nearly all of these persons to be good and useful men. He also as- 
serts in this connection that all Orientals are naturally deceitful, which places us all 
under the same condemnation. It seems to your committee that Rev. Mr. Barrows, by 
these two published, slanderous letters, casts great reproach upon our’community and 
churches, and attacks our honor and good name; and if he does not publicly withdraw 
or satisfactorily explain this charge, the wound he has inflicted upon our feelings will 
not be easily healed; for he who uttered these words is not a man of no account, he is 
a delegated office-holder, and speaks in the name of a respectable body of men. 

“And besides all this, this offense is aggravated by the fact that it is not the first time 
time that we are thus slandered before the Christian world in newspaper articles by 
_ those who, on some occasions, are profuse in their praises. 

“5. Rev. Mr. Barrows, in his two published letters above mentioned, again trans- 
gresses by calling the Armenian nation “‘ Pagans.’”?. Your committee calls your atten- 
tion to this inexcusable mistake, and with pain declares that a nation which has borne 
the Christian name for centuries deserves not to bear so opprobrious an epithet. It is 
possible that Mr. Barrows used it thoughtlessly, but he should have been more guarded 
in the use of language. 

“6. In all these documents a fact stands prominent, and your committee Cesire you 
to pay careful attention to it. Here, in this one field, there are two distinct bodies, viz., 
the foreign Mission and the native church, which have the same object in view and 
labor for the same end; yet between these two bodies there is no distinct relationship 
or understanding ; they stand apart and unconnected with each other in every respect. 
The Mission is wholly independent in all its doings; and though the churches are 
deeply affected by them, yet they cannot in any way or degree interfere with the labors 
of the Mission, or say this will do or that will do; meantime they, themselves, are in- 
terfered with and prevented from doing what they deem highly important. Your com- 
mittee believe that this one fact is the cause of all the difficulties which have occurred 
between the two bodies, and by which the work has been greatly marred; and we be- 
lieve that as long as this matter remains as now, there will be no lack of disagreement 
and division. The American Board, or the Prudential Committee, should well under- 
stand this; there should be, between these two bodies, a perfect equality of influence 
respecting every item of business, and in all things which refer to the Armenian com- 
munity our churches ought to make their voice heard and to deposit their votes. 


“7, It appears from these papers that the condition and sufferings of our churches 
are.neither known nor understood in America; the churehes which help this work by 
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their contributions know not our state; even the secretary, who has the control of this 
business, does not know our condition as he ought; how much less, therefore, is it 
understood by the churches who sustain the work ? Yet it is evident that they desire to 
be informed of our trials and sufferings, and they makc known their readiness to obtain 
information upon the subject. A permanent committee should therefore be appointed 
to supply this information in the name of the churches. | 

“8. There is still another point in these documents which has bene a subject of in- 
quiry and conversation. It is the attempt to prevent our young men going to America 
for purposes of study. We are persuaded that it is the first need and duty of our com- 
munity to secure the thorough education of*our children ; we need men able to contend 
against ignorance and infidelity ; men capable of preparing theological works and able 
to understand the Scriptures in their original tongues. We need instructers capable of 


teaching the higher grades of knowledge, and to bring forward our children and make 


men of them; we need good writers to prepare books for our people .and to train our 
posterity; and we need men fitted to occupy every office and position in church and 
state. How shall these be obtained? We do not see why an attempt should be made 
to prevent this movement by preventing our young men from going to America. It is 
really but a choice of lands, for they will go to England, Scotland or Germany, if they 
cannot go to America, as many have already done ; yet many of us still prefer the latter 
in spite of all that has happened. 

“Your committee deem it suitable to offer the folhowion proposition to your honora- 
ble body: That an address be prepared in the name of all our Evangelical Unions and 


be published in Europe and America; let this address express first of all the thanks and 


gratitude of our entire community to the benevolent Christians of those countries who 
have kindly aided in educating and instructing many of our youth in America, Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany, as has been done in Turkey by the honorable Mission- 
aries. Almost all these young men now occupy positions of usefulness and honor in 
our community and church. 

‘“‘ Moreover, let the address request the friends of the Gospel in the whole Christian 
world, in the name of our entire Armenian Evangelical community, to continue this 
brotherly work in behalf of our, as yet, feeble churches; for the life of our weak com- 


munity is in it. Jet us entreat the benevolent Christians of Europe and America to_ 


open the doors of their numerous educational establishments to our youth who are 


thirsting for knowledge, and to take them under their care whenever they present them- | 


selves with proper testimonials, signed and sealed by the regular officers of our Evan- 
gelical Unions. (See Appendix. ) 

‘© g. It occurred to severil of us that Dr. Hamlin, one of our fathers in the faith, 
might be induced to return to Turkey and resume his labors with and among us. The 
suggestion was adopted by many, and it everywhere created hope. At the very same 
time, Dr. Clark and Mr. S. M. Minasian were corresponding in America on the same 
subject, and were greatly delighted with the prospect it opened. At one time it seemed 


pretty much decided upon, and they were engaged upon the details of the plan, But — 


this hopeful plan was destined to come to nought through the opposition of certain par- 


ties, and so Dr. Clark’s zealous endeavors began to slacken, and finally died away alto- 


gether. Your committee consider this a great loss. They do not hesitate to say that 
the return of this honored father would, with the Divine blessing, have been produc- 
tive of untold good; and should it yet be brought about, so that he might labor among 
us, we and our churches would greatly rejoice. 
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“10, Finally, your committee set a great value upon these papers and documents. 
Their contents are very precious; they believe that hereafter they will constitute an im- 
portant part of our history. We propose, therefore, that they be translated, and that 
both an English and an Armenian copy be neatly bound into a volume and be pre- 
served among the archives of this Evangelical Union.” | 


When the report of the special committee had been read it was laid upon the table, 
and each point being taken up, one by one, and fully discussed, the meeting voted unan- 
imously to adopt the entire report. 


STATEMENT OF BYTHINIA UNION TO THE MISSIONARIES. 


\ 


SESSION 15—May 21. 
The delegation chosen at a former Session to prepare a statement and petition to 
be presented to the annual meeting of the American Mission, offered the following : 


‘‘ The Bythinfa Union having carefully considered the internal and external (spir- 
itual and matertal) condition of the churches and: congregations under their care, are 
fully convinced that it will not do to let things continue in their present state ; there is the 
most urgent need of applying the most effectual means to improve their condition. The 
‘Union’ has therefore unanimously decided to call thereunto the attention of the West- 
ern branch of the American Board’s Mission at its annual meeting, in the form of a 
petition, and request them to make a thorough examination of their views; and what- 
ever conclusion they may reach, to put it down distinctly in writing and communicate it 
to the delegation appointed for the purpose, which consists of Rev. Simon Utujian, Rev. 
Alexander Jejizian, Mr. John Minasian, and Dr. B. Matteosian. These brethren are 


authorized fully to discuss this subject with you, and to give you any information you 


may desire in order to explain the views of the ‘ Union;’ and should it be necessary, or 
should you deem it expedient, that an appeal be made to the Prudential Committee in 
Boston, they may there discuss the matter with your co-operation. __ 


‘‘ We, have, honored brethren, carefully compared the former and the present state 
of things, and see clearly on what road we are traveling. We are convinced that in 
order to save these feeble churches from utter destruction and the Lord’s work from ruin 


there is but one effectual means left us—the Missionaries and the native churches must 


work harneontously together. 


“ There must be a distinct practical agreement between the church and the Mis- 
sion, whose details shall be marked by well defined and carefully executed rules. 


“ A very important relation exists between you and us; we occupy the same field, 
and have the same objects in view ; we fight for a common faith, though no ecclesias- 
tical. bond unites us, and we both labor to build again the temple of the Lord which jis 
his church. So great an undertaking can be accomplished only by our hearty union 
and co-operation. We therefore request your assembly that.an arrangement, by mutual 
consent, be made, whereby all the departments of the Armenian branch of your Mis- 
sion, both material, educational, literary, and evangelistic, shall be equally with your- 
selves under the control of representatives of the native churches. 


‘“ There has now long existed between you and us a constantly increasing disagree- 
ment respecting the very principle and foundation of successful co-operation; our union 
has not been able to discover any other remedy therefor but the one above named, and 
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there are many signs that even this will soon prove inadequate. We have strong rea- 
sons for saying that matters have now reached the last point of endurance, 


‘‘ These are the views which the delegation has been directed to express to - as- 


sembly of the Missionaries on this subject. “ 


The delegation having laid this paper upon the table, it was made the subject of | 


deliberation for a considerable time, after which it was unanimously adopted, and a 


copy was given to the delegation to be presented by them to the assembly of Mission- 
aries. | 


AFTERNOON—SESSION 16. 


The delegation returned from the assembly and gave an account to the meeting of 


their interview and its result. The assembly received the delegation with distinction 


and honor, and after a brief expression of good wishes, the moderator, in the name of 


the assembly, informed them that they were ready to hear them. The delegation then 
presented their written statement and petition to the moderator, who passed it to the 
Rev. Mr. Green, who read it in Armenian, translating it as he proceeded, into English. 


PETITION OF THE UNION TO THE AMERICAN MISSIONARIES. 


The following is a copy of the petition : 


‘‘ The Bythinia Union requests this Assembly that hereafter all business, whether it 
refer to material, literary, educational or evangelistic labors, within our borders, which 
relates to the Armenian department of Missionary work, be put exclusively in the hands 
of a mixed committee, to consist of an equal number of natives and Missionaries, the 
natives having an equal voice and enjoying the same authority with the Missionaries.”’ 

A good many questions were asked by members of the Missionary Assembly, with 
a view to throw light upor the subject; and some desired to know in what manner the 


general principle advanced was intended to be carried out, and what were the rules in- 


tended to be established. But the delegation at once declared that they were not pre- 
pared to enter upon such an inquiry; the subject had not yet reached that point. “ We 
must first,” said they, “ agree as to the general principle, after which we can go into 
details.” They added that there was no difficulty about the latter. “‘ You have already,” 
said they, “all the rules applicable to business meetings ; it is not the purpose of the 
natives to alter or destroy any of these rules ; they desire to work with you kindly and 


harmoniously, but with an equal voice with yourselves in everything. When we have 


agreed upon this point it will be easy, by mutual concessions, to come to an understand- 
ing respecting the details, the difficulty lies only in the admission of the principle. 
There is no difficulty whatever about details, we think.” After some general remarks 
made on both sides, the Missionaries were left to consider the subject by themselves, 
and afterwards to give us their reply. 

The meeting was Satisfied with the narrative of the delegation and voted them 


thanks, and the time being now exhausted, the session was closed with prayer and the 
singing of a hymn. 


AVEDIS G. K, ASADORIAN, Secretary. 
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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—The native Evangelical Churches of the Armenian 
race have, during nearly thirty years, presented similar petitions to the Missionaries of 
the A. B. C. F. M. on the same subject, and have uniformly received the same, to them, 
unsatisfactory replies.’’ 


We can but admire the temperate tone and considerate utter- 
ances of these extracts. They serve to raise the Armenian pastors 
and churches in our esteem, while the course of Messrs. Barrows, 


Herrick and their party awakens conscious sorrow and pain. We 


should, ourselves, make efforts to persuade such native brethren to 
remain with their own people and labor for their salvation, but to 
attempt to coerce them, and prevent them from gaining the higher 
education and social and ecclesiastical positions their manly aspira- 
tions lead them to seek, by disparaging their characters and dam- 
aging their reputations, is an offence which no one should ever be 
able to charge upon a Missionary of Christ. 

The letter of thanks to the benevolent Christians of Europe © 
and America, referred to in these extracts, appears in the appendix, 
as also the other letters and documents mentioned. Our space al- 
lows but one more extract, and, as being most helpful to a more 
complete understanding of :the case, we give the following 


LETTER FROM DR. HAMLIN TO ONE OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 


BANGOR, January 3, 1880. 
“ ¥ R. Bradford, Esg.: 


— “ My Dear Sir: I commence this paper with the apprehension 
that it will be a very long’ one,'and I pray you do not lay it aside 
as too long to be read. “It treats of a subject of more importance > 
than any other you have now in hand, including Africa; for I can- 


not resist the impression that we are in danger of losing the works 


of forty years. The reasons of this ° impression will appear as we 
advance. 

“The record of forty years cannot easily be and if 
I should write it in full, it would be a book ‘ Among the Ar- 


menians,’ larger than that ‘ Among the Turks,’ partly of the same 


material. But without this history you could not understand the 
case ; worse than that you must of necessity misunderstand, which 
is worse than ‘ agnosticism.’ - I shall only touch upon some of the 
chief points which may help us to understand the present crisis. 
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“The Pera Church was formed in the summer of 1846, and 
consisted of about forty members who had been anathematised and 
expelled from the old Armenian Church. They chose, with great 
unanimity, one of their number, Mr. Apisoghom, as their pastor. 


He had studied with me a few months only, but had been for some. 


time an earnest student of the Bible and had a decided gift: of 
teaching. Dr. Dwight preached the ordination sermon, and I] gave 
the charge to the pastor. It was an occasion full of hope and joy 
tous. Dr. Goodell felt ‘that all the pillars of hell were shaken by 

it.’ Where did we then meet for worship? A large hall in Dr. 
Dwight’s house had been almost doubled by taking down a parti- 
tion, excepting supports, seats for. seventy or eighty persons pro- 
vided. About two hundred were present at the ordination, and the 
deepest solemnity pervaded the compact mass. We all felt the 
necessity of a church building. The church itself had more than 
doubled within the first year of ats organization, and we had corre- 


spondence with the Board on:the necessity of church buildings. | 


A site was purchased, but we. never had funds sufficient for build- 
ing it. Dr. Anderson, whose wisdom no one questioned, did not 
sympathize with the Missionaries with regard to church buildings. 
His idea was that the living church should have its dead brick and 
mortar when able to provide for itself. I wrote a letter pointing 
out the policy and growth of .the. Papal Mission in Constantinople 
and vicinity among the Armenians. The Armeno-Catholics already 
had two noble church edifices,:-and I think they now have four, in 
-Ortakeney, Pera, Galata, and-Constantinople. They had more 

schools then and school buildings than we have now, and they are 
now at our rate of progress, :cenduries ahead of us in providing for 

the people these central homes, the church and the school-house. 
Dr. Anderson gave a courteous, but cold and cutting reply, intimat- 
ing that we were forsaking the Gospel to ape the Jesuits. In his 


Andover Lectures he refers to this correspondence with approba- | 


tion. See “ Foreign Missions,” Cong. Pub. Soc., 1874, page 292. 
I saw it was useless to agitate any longer: the subject of buildings 
for church or school, and for one:I wholly abandoned it. The old 


house chapel had finally to be given up,-and then we obtained 


leave to occupy the Dutch chapel for our afternoon service. When 
at length that was given up, the church found a refuge for an after- 
noon service in the German chapel, where it now is by sufferance. 


For many years disheartened, discouraged, discontented, it has 


lived like a New England ¢ramp, hiding its head at night where it 
can, not like a New England church with its boasted meeting-house 
and school-house side by side. Its glorious morning was soon 


overcast with clouds, its progress, so hopeful and inspiring, 


stayed ; and I question whether it has more members now than in 
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1848. There have been additions and losses. I should be glad to 
know that the gains and natural increase balance the losses. Two 
events may be mentioned, among many others, as specimens of 
those occurrences which have been continually disturbing harmony 
and introducing discouragements and sourness. The first was the 


American Board’s change of base on the matter of education. The 


Board abolished Bebek Seminary and the female seminary, which 
had been most signally blessed in the conversion of its students, 
and in the presence of half a dozen Catholic colleges and as many 
female seminaries, reduced all education to a miserable common 
school basis in the vernacular, such as country towns in New Eng- 
land had sixty or seventy years ago; with this single excep- 


tion that, there was but a limited supply of such trained and sharp > 


teachers as New England then had. This measure at first astound- 
ed the native brethren. It was not believed. When it became de- 
monstratively true, anger was mixed with disappointment. I| was 
personally acquainted with some who in consequence went over to 
the Armeno-Catholics, giving as a reason that the Catholics had 
never practised any such enormous deception as to pretend to be 
friends of education and then become its real enemies.* The choice 
was a hard one, but among the Catholics their children could be 
educated in the two or three languages that were more important 
to them than their vernacular, which was nowhere the language of 


commerce, trade, industry, the market-place or public meeting. It 


is true, the firm, consistent, persevering opposition of the native 
element compelled Marsovan and even Harpoot, after years of use- 
less and injurious resistance, to abandon “ vernacular education” as 
the highest to which man may aspire. Mr. Wheeler’s conversion 
is one of the remarkable events of Missionary labor. It seems to 
be genuine and thorough, but it costs too much. This long con- 


test over education, although the native brethren have won the 


field in principle has left a root of bitterness, which has not been 
eradicated to this day. It is still believed by many that the Mis- 
sion is hostile to education, and the present change is hypocritical ! 
Another most unhappy event which has had sad consequences, 
was the attempt and failure of the Pera Church to erect its long 
desired church edifice. A site had been purchased, the Missionary 
Church Building Fund, result of Crimean War bread, contributing 
a thousand dollars and Mr. Minasian a thousand, which was after- 
wards increased. The pastor was sent to England to solicit funds. 


*If we mistake not, this unhappy change in Western Turkey was enforced by Dr. 
Anderson in 1855, on his return from India, where his arbitrary measures in breaking 
up Mission schools and printing press resulted i in such sad disaster. Possibly the change 
in the Mission. schools of Turkey may have begun a little earlier and been completed 
on that visit, in 1855.—Eb. M. R. 
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The English promised to do as much for him as the Americans 
would do, and he came over here, was at the semi-centen nial (1860) 
in Boston, and I translated his address to the vast congregation 
from the platform. He was coldly received by Dr. Anderson, but 
he had made a good impression and he felt very much encouraged. 
Just at this juncture there came a brief letter from one of the Mis- 
sionaries who had opposed the scheme of the church, saying that 
the money for the church edifice was more than provided for by a 
national penny contribution in all the churches of Prussia, as or- 
dered by the king ! !: 

“This seemed incredible, the pastor did not credit it, but the 
letter of the Missionary was unimpeachable testimony, and the 
pastor had to go home with a little more than his expenses to find 
it all a mistake, and not one penny from Prussia. I do not remem- 
ber how the mistake occurred. 

“The Missionary was honest, but hasty and never stopped to 
consider how extremely improbable the thing was in itself. He 
waited for no inquiries and no confirmation, and what was worse, 
he did not seem to concern himself at all about the results. All 
this filled the hearts of the whole church with overwhelming sor- 
row and bitter indignation. It was just one of those things that 
Satan rejoices in. It was a blight upon all good feeling between 
the church and .the Missionaries. I will mention but one topic 
more as explanatory of the want of harmony and sympathy. That 
is the sending of young men abroad for their education. The ver- 
nacular standard greatly increased the desire of young men to 
escape from it, and of the churches to have them escape. There 
was only one thing wanting to intensify this desire, and that was 
the opposition of the Missionaries. This was given in full measure, 
and the necessary result followed—that is a determination to go. 
This would be the result everywhere. The Abdalian case illus- 
trates the whole course of things. He has been pursued and per- 
secuted with a relentless spirit by men who had no more right to 
interfere with his affairs than they have with mine. In the conflict 
which has ensued, the native brethren complain that some of the 
Missionaries never treat them as gentlemen ; they know better than 
we do what belongs to gentlemanly intercourse, and they are 
‘sensitive when the Missionaries disregard toward them the rules 
not only of Oriental politeness, but of Occidental as well. If Mr. 
_ Barrows had condescended to treat Mr. John Minasian as a gentle- 
man and had answered his note in a kind, frank, Christian way, 
that letter would never have come to the Herald of Hartford. An 
_ Armenian gentleman, a true Christian gentleman, came to me one 
day and said he had written two notes to one of the Missionaries, 
a reverend man of long service, and that: he had answered neither. 
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I replied “ He probably received neither.” But he replied that the - 
carrier was a trusty person and had delivered them both. Incredul- 


ous, I went to the brother myself. He acknowledged that he had 


received them both, but he didn’t think 1t worth while to answer 


them/! That went through all the community and was comment- 
ed upon as dJoonsh, uncivilized, and above all unchristian. Many 


similar things have happened, trifles if you please, but it may be 


doubted whether their resulting influence is altogether trifling. 
A recent event has occurred at Constantinople, which places 


our position as a Mission in a painful light. To me it appears so, 


perhaps it will not to you. Since the doctrine of infallibility was 
imposed upon the Roman Catholie Church, there has been a serious 
division among the Armeno-Catholics. An influential and power- 
ful portion of that body, after years of discussion and a greater 
study of the Scriptures than was ever before known among them, 
has abandoned Popery and gone back to the old Gregorian Church. 
Three thousand have been gladly received with public speech- 
making on both sides and clear declarations of freedom of con- 
science. Many excellent evangelical sentences were uttered on 
both sides. Now the marvellous thing about this wonderful move- 
ment is that not one in leaving Popery turned to Protestantism. 
Here has been discussion and study of the Bible for many years in 


a body of Armenians from whom formerly came some of our best 


converts. But now inthis great movement, the like of which has 


not occurred in this century in Constantinople, the Evangelical 


Protestants have no part but to look on in stupid wonder. So far 
as appears, the Missionaries also have held themselves aloof from 

I think I can best explain the whole thing to you by a suppo- 
sition. IJf it will not fit in all particulars, it will be sufficiently ex- 


act for my purpose. I wish you to suppose that Boston, instead of 


being what it is, were composed of a population entirely and ab- 

solutely without public schools. There are Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, Catholics, Tunkers, Hardshell Baptists and Mormons. But 
each sect has its own churches, school-houses and schools, and is 
exclusive and bitter toward other sects. Now you yourself belong 
to a new sect called Orthodox, the smallest and most insignificant of 
all the sects in Boston. But you know you have the truth and are 
comforted. You have no church edifice, and, being poor and per- 
secuted, you cannot build one. You hire some place to worship 
in, or you beg from some of the other sects the use of a church at 
such hours as will not incommode them. If people ask you about 
it, you reply: ‘Oh, we are going to build sometime,’ and you con- 
tinue to make that same answer for forty years. With your schools 
you do the same, or even worse. Often you can hire no house for 
a school, and your children are in the streets among the Mormons, 
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or get into Universalist or Tunker schools, and are abused or cursed. 
Now there is all the time another sect called the Uniates, because 
united to the true Church of Rome. ‘They are numerous, rich, 


powerful, have noble churches and school buildings ; but they 


speak your language, read your books, have many points of sym- 
pathy with you. They have become dissatisfied with Rome ‘be- 
cause the Pope claims infallibility, which belongs only to God. 
They hold to the supremacy of the Bible, and are going to renounce 
Rome. You now invite them to join you. But they at once reply: 
‘We like many things about you, very much, but you are vaga- 
bonds! You have neither church nor school after forty years. 
You have no central home. You live by begging. Whether it is 
your fault or your leader's, is nothing to us. In religion you are 
Gipsies, only you do not own even a black tent.’ I think after re- 
ceiving such a reply you would have little courage to invite the 
Uniates to join you. And when you should hear that they are carry- © 
ing off with them some of your own staunch friends, and are inviting © 
you all to come with them, assuring you that you shall have free- 


dom of conscience, and be incorporated into a powerful body with 


churches, schools, colleges, high-schools and female seminaries, 
would you not feel that your little discouraged community is in 
danger? And most assuredly you would no longer wonder that 
not one of the Uniates should join you. Now, my dear Mr. Brad- | 
ford, if you have been able at all to enter into this supposition in — 
imagination, you have, after all, but a feeble idea of the disadvan- 
tages under which the Protestant Armenians labor. 


“They have made many and vain efforts to get out of this un- 


happy condition, and have made many mistakes. ‘Vernacular | 


Education ’ undoubtedly set them to sending young men abroad. 
As Missionaries we always opposed this; but, perhaps, our modes 
were not always wise. We should have limited our opposition to 
simple advice, and refusal to give aid in money, and then let them 
take their own course. Then experiments in all cases have not — 
been successful, and the reason is plain enough. They have sent 
immature, uneducated men. About half-a-dozen, perhaps more, 
have succeeded as physicians. I fear they are not all friendly to 
the Missionaries. The Pastor — became an infidel, like Savage, 
before he came to this country, and should be counted out. Those 
who have come without any previous knowledge of English have 
rushed into studies they could not understand, and have become 
confused and addle-brained. But every one who has started with 


_. a good foundation of English and of character, has done well. I 


recall at this moment five such cases: 1. Alexan Bezjian, now pro- 
fessor in Aintab College. 2. Alexander Djjijizian, pastor at Ada- 


bazar, who spent one or two years in Edinburgh. He is a noble 
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and strong man, in judgment, power of argument, in true insight, 
in theological training, and as a preacher—the superior of many a 
Missionary. 3. The late: Broosa pastor, now head of the High 
School, who studied at Basle. No one will dare to impugn 
his character and ability. 4. Pastor Kerope, like the others, a 
Bebek Seminary student. He went to England, and Mr. Farns- 
worth, instead of opposing him, had the grace to aid him. He 
made a good impression in England and obtained aid to build a 
church, and Mr. Farnsworth pronounced it the best church that 
has been erected in Turkey among the Protestants. 5. Pastor 
Thomas of Diabekir. I do not know of a man who speaks the 
Armenian language who is his equal for a platform speech. He 
carries his audience with him. He is clear and logical. He lifts 
up his audience to higher planes of principle, thought and feeling. 
I never had a student more easy to be led, more difficult to be 


driven. Mr. Wheeler undertook to drive him. All his campaigns - 


against him failed, inflicting, however, deep and rankling wounds 
in the evangelistic work. He is still an excellent and powerful 


preacher of the Gospel, and should have been a most efficient co- 


adjutor. Now all experience proves that a well educated man of 
_well balanced mind and character may derive advantage that will 


be permanent and valuable by one or two years’ study in England | 


or America. Instead of uniform opposition let there be intelligent 


advice, and all these evils will disappear. So long as there is 


nothing but opposition the evil will increase. Two will come in- 
stead of one. Mr. Barrows, or some other one, will vilify them 
through the press, the whole community will be on fire, and so the 
pit will be digged. It cannot go very much farther. Already the 
idea is afloat of going back tothe old church, with /2derty of worship. 
I am not sure the church would not grant this, and then both 
church building and school building would be provided. There 
would be a remnant that would not go, but it would bea disastrous 
thing. It might lead the Turkish Government to revoke.the char- 
ter, which would gratify Russia immensely, and for a time our 
Missions would be seriously embarrassed, until one of those ‘ over- 
turnings’ should come that shall sweep away the old despotisms. 


Whether that should be first in Russia or Turkey, who can predict ? 


‘Now, if 1 have made it plain why and how it is that there has 
intervened a great separation between the native body and the Mis- 
sionary body, I have at least taken the first step towards the solu- 


tion of the question. Distrust and dislike, to use the softest terms, | 


now reign. There must be union, sympathy, harmony, or the 
work of the Lord will not prosper. I have nothing to propose. 
The movement must come, in part at least, from the Missionaries. 
A few more onslaughts, like that of Mr. Barrows, claiming to be 
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on the part of the Missionaries, and approved by their silence, and 
the chasm will become a ‘ great gulf fixed.’ I should require Mr. 
Barrows to apologize for his ungentlemanly and unchristian course. 
I should build a church and school-house, not one without the 
other, and, after forty years of wandering in the wilderness, let 
the people feel that they have reached the promised land. 

“When I think over the long list memory holds, of those who 


have died without the sight, I am comforted by the cheerful faith 


and trust in God which enabled them to see from afar the struggle 
ended, and the people joyful in their homes. How much will it 


cost? This is a question of slight importance, and I only speak of 


it to maintain that it is comparatively of slight importance. Money 
is of no value except to accomplish some valuable end. The value 
is in the end accomplished. If you think the end is a good one, 
and better than any other now claiming aid, then use for it what is 
necessary, whether it be twenty or thirty thousand dollars. I have 
written this long letter as one sympathizing with the native body, 


and with a part of the Missionary body. I say frankly, I have no 


sympathy with the other part. 


“ Their course must end in disaster and ruin, , and it is not far 
from it now. 


“May wisdom from above be given you to do that which the 
case demands. | Very sincerely yours, _ 


Cyrus HAMLIN.” 


We would gladly give Mr. Bradford’s reply to this letter, in. 
which he says: ‘“ One thing, however, is clear to my mind, viz., 2¢ 
is time for earnest consideration as to all these questions. Ne have 
expended a large amount of money in Western Turkey, and are still 
appropriating largely. The results do not appear to have been all 


that could reasonably have been expected in that Mission,” &c. | 


Dr. Clark, too, was moved by Dr. Hamlin’s letter, and frankly 
writes: “ The argument is an overwhelming one to my mind, and 
I hope will be conclusive.” There is, at this point, ample ground | 


for the hopes cherished by the Armenian brethren, that Dr. Ham- — 


lin was about to be sent back to them, and that better councils 
were to be adopted by the American Board and its Missionaries in 
Turkey. But, like Rehoboam (I. Kings, 12. 14), they seem to have 
adopted the counsel of the Barrows and Herrick party, and hence 


pending crisis. 


Lack of time and space precludes a full expression of our 
thoughts and views on this controversy in the present issue. We 
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can only ask now: Is not due honor to the Church of Christ 
a first and fundamental obligation in all work for Him? Had all 
the ordained native brethren in this Mission been received into the 
same ecclesiastical body with the American Missionaries, and vested 
with the same ecclesiastical rights and functions, is there not reason 
to believe the native churches, work and institutions, would have 
been conducted more wisely and efficiently, and that the native 
brethren would thus have found their work and responsibilities so 
pressing that the extreme demand they 1 now make would never 
have been made ? 

Is not this the vital point to be considered now, in all efforts 
for compromise and reconciliation ?- 


(Lo be continued.) 


III. MISSION IN GUATEMALA. 


Readers who have kept in mind Robert Arthington’s letter, 
and our account of Guatemala, given in this REviEw last year 
(Vol. V, pp. 255-261), may properly look in our pages for some 


further accounts of the work proposed. In that paper, after de- 


scribing the country, population, religion, &c., we urged the imme- 
diate occupation of Guatemala by Missionaries, expressing our be- 
lief that ‘the right man for the work, who would go and establish 
_ Protestant services at the capital, would find ample support on the 
spot, even if he gave only a Sabbath service to the English speak- 
ing residents, and the balance of his time to more strictly Mission- 
ary work.” Weadded: ‘“ We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that two young men, just beginning their life-work in the min- 
istry, weigh prayerfully the facts here brought to view, secure the 
approval and support of some Mission Board, if they so prefer and 
can do it, but without such support if necessary, in humble depen- 
dence on God for all needed help, go to Guatemala, visit the capi- 


tal of 50,000 people, and other prominent places, make the acquaint- = 


-ance of leading minds, fix upon some needy and promising held, 
and set up the banner of the Gospel in the name of Christ.” 


This was written on receipt of Mr. Arthington’s letter, which - 


was dated March 22, 1882. Soon after they appeared in print, we 
learned that the Presbyterian Foreign Board were planning to 
begin a Mission, the Rev. J. C. Hill was appointed to begin it, 
reached the capital Nov. 3, 1882, held his first service at his own 
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lodgings Nov. 12th, and erckts reporting to his Board Nov. 14th. 
His account of his reception by the English-speaking people is 
most encouraging, and in his very first letter he felt justified in 
writing : “ / consider the Mission a fact.’ Of the native people he 
writes: “ They are very mild and harmless. Such a thing asa 
robbery never occurred in Guatemala until about three months 
ago, when a bank in Escuentla was robbed of about $9,000. Vio- 
lence is rare, life is safe; the people are not greedy for money ; it 
is no uncommon thing for the banks to send a train of mules eight 

days’ journey * * _ with $50,000 to $80,000 and no escort but a 
bank clerk, with a mule driver or two. They are, of course, 
grossly ignorant, although now provision is made for the educa- 
tion of every child in the republic in the ordinary branches; but 
the methods of teaching are all so imperfect that it takes them a 
long time to acquire anything. 

‘The danger to Guatemala to- day i is that she will swing to 
the extreme from being ‘ very religious’ to that of having no regard 
for religion in any form. The churches are attended by very re- 
duced audiences. The reverence of the people for the churches, — 
saints and priests, is ata minimum. The secular press, while doing 
a grand work in exposing the corruptions and presumptions of 
Rome, stops at this and only urges the people to break away from 
the ‘illusions of the clergy;’ it does not give them anything but 
political freedom, education and morality, to fill the void made by 

casting out saints. Here is our opportunity. 

“The city is very beautiful, clean and healthful. It is supplied 
with a thorough system of drainage. Water is supplied by pipes 
to every house. The streets are fairly lighted with oil,” &c. 

Writing, Nov. 27th, Mr. Hill continues: 


“ From the day that the Board asked me to undertake this work, until the date of - 
my sailing from San Francisco, there were continual providential indications that the 
field was not only wisely chosen, but that it would be opened up under unusually favor- 
able circumstances. My enthusiastic anticipations were thought by many to be very 
unsubstantial castles in the air; but instead of that, they have proved to be as real as 
these adobe walls around me—two feet thick, and earthquake proof! I was told, for 
instance, that this city was a collection of ‘* mud huts’’; that the President’s house was 
only an “adobe hut ”’ ; that no foreigner’s life was safe here, and it was impossible to 
venture out after dark; that the people were fierce fanatics, and densely ignorant; that 
the place had a fearful climate, everybody had the fever; that the middle of the streets 
were the sewers, and so on, ad mauseam. One friend actually told me that no one but 
a crazy man would think of taking a family to such a place to live. Nevertheless I am 
here, and find that the place is a ‘ collection of mud huts.”” The President’s house is 
an ** adobe hut.”? But such huts! When the difference of climate, habits of life, and 
resources of the country are allowed for, this is as fine a city as any in the State of 
New York. The possibilities of dried mud are great, and while most of the houses 
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here are built of mud, they are substantial, comfertable, roomy, and convenient. I have 
been in some of the finest, and find that they are richly furnished, often with great 
taste, and show evidences in the drawing-rooms that the keramic and bric-a-brac craze 
has even affected Guatemala. * ~* I feel as safein the streets at night as I did at 
home; safer, in fact. I was a little startled the other night in passing the Palacio Na- 
cional, by the hoarse challenge of the sentry * Quien vive?’ but my companion an- 
swered “ Republica.’”? Then came back “ Que gente’? (what kind of folks are you ?) 
which was answered by “ Paz.’’ It is always the same challenge and the same word, 
Give the words, and no one molests you. The fanaticism of the people is greatly di- 
-minished. There is a growing indifferencé for religion, and already many of the most 
intelligent have gone past Deism, and are getting pretty deep into Atheism. And un- 
less this Republic is rapidly evangelized, there will be a fearful amount of infidelity to 
combat. | 

_ & The climate is as nearly perfect as any that can be conceived of; there are no 
great extremes. Hardly any change is made in the weight of clothing from one end of 
the year to another. The city being built on a small plateau which slopes a little to the 
east, the drainage by sewerage is perfect, and the sanitary arrangements of the houses 
are excellent. The streets being all paved there is no mud, and they get a thorough 
cleaning during the rainy season, which insures freedom from zymotic diseases. The 
‘* earthquakes”’ are so slight that one may live here a long time and never know there 


are any. I have noticed several, but beyond a slight rattling of a loose window or 
door, you know nothing.” . 


This statement in regard to the climate quite confirms our be-_ 


lief that it would be found “as perfect and desirable a climate as 
exists in any part of the world.” 


After describing his reception by the people, Mr. Hill adds: 


«‘T am assured by those who ought to know, that when we have a public place for 
our services we will have large congregations.  *‘ Large’? means probably about one 
hundred. What we need most is the continual interest of our friends, so that this, the 
infant Mission of our church, will be remembered with much faith before the throne of 
grace. Many of the prayers offered for us so far have been more than answered. Spe- 
cific requests have been specifically answered. We have found it to be according to our 
faith. Cannot the whole church have such faith in asking for blessings on this Mission 
_ that its whole history will be but a record of answered prayers ?” 


In a more recent communication to one of our exchanges, 
Mr. Hill, speaking of the aborigines of the five republics of Cen- 
tral America, says there is no more reason for calling them /uzdzans 
than for calling the people of Japan Indians. He affirms that: 


“ — time immemorial they have been a civilized people, living in towns, culti- 
vating the soil, skilled in the use of the loom, the lathe, and the potter's wheel and 
kiln. When the Spanish conquerors brought them under their brutal subjection, they 
were in many respects superior to the invaders, and to this day it is well known that the 


villages in which only ‘ Indians’ live are much more quiet than those where there are 
ladinos, or ‘half breeds.’ ”’ | 
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Of their cruel and outrageous treatment by their Spanish con- 
querors, Mr. Hill speaks in scathing terms. He attributes the 
gross and unparalleled social corruption which followed, to the 
Romish Church, and dates the beginning of religious liberty from the 
expulsion of the Jesuits and confiscation of the church property 
in 1870-71. And yet he represents that many Romish priests still 
remain in the republics, that some are paid from government funds, 
and that there is still danger from their intrigues, especially in 
Nicaragua. He represents that the exposure of the corrupt lives 
and practices of the priests, by the public press, is leading some of 
them to lessen the scandal by marriage; while the result of the 
exposure is a very general weakening of the faith of the people in 
their religion, and the ready inference that all religion is mere priest- 
craft; so that infidelity is rapidly supplanting all religious faith. 
In our paper a year ago we estimated the population of Guate- 
mala at 1,200,000. Mr. Hill, on the authority of the official census, 


puts it at 1,252,497—-700 of them nominal Protestants, 850,000 


Romanists, and the rest indifferent. Speaking of education, he | 
says only 51,292 can read and write, and 20,000 more can read but 
not write. 
Mr. Hill summarizes Mission work in these five republics, with 
a total population of over 4,000,000, as follows, viz.: “ The English 
Methodists in Costa Rica (?), the Anglican Church in Honduras, a 
lay worker in Nicaragua, and American Presbyterians in Guatemala 
—all but one recently organized.” This overlooks the Moravians, 
who have 6 stations, 16 Missionaries, and some 1,100 church mem- 
bers on the Moskito Coast. The English Wesleyans report in| 


Honduras—in Balize, Ruatan and Corosal—21 chapels and 


preaching places, 4 Missionaries, 33 local preachers, 1,182 S. a 
scholars, 1,064 day scholars, and 1,173 church members. 


IV. ABORIGINES OF INDIA. 


Of some of these shovigtan! tribes scattered over the hills and 
mountainous regions of India, amounting in all to about 30,000,000, 
J. Paton, a writer in the Missionary Record of the Church of Scot-_ 
land, gives sketches, from which the following extract will help our 
readers to information of value and interest in regard to some of 
their unnatural and cruel rites and usages. Mr. Paton writes: 


“These hill tribes are chiefly found on the slopes of the mountain ranges which 
separate India from China, in the jungles south of thg Ganges, in a line between Patna 
and the sea, among the hilly tracts of Central India and Khandesh, in the Vindhya and 
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Satpura ranges of mountains, and on the Neilghiri hills in the Madras Presidency. 
These races differ much in appearance anc manners and customs. In the Neilghiri 
hills are the Todas and Bagadas. The Todas are a strong, well set up, fine- looking 
race, and are chiefly occupied in looking after their herds. They have some singular 
customs. They never wear any covering on the head, and their strange family arrange- 
ment is, that all the brothers in one family have only one wife among them. They do 
not worship idols, and will have nothing to say to the Hindu religion. 

“The Bheels live in Central India and Khandesh, They are quite different in 
appearance from the Todas, being slimmer in make, and the shape of their faces is more 
oval. They have rude forms of worship, and their religion consists in trying to drive 
away the demons which they imagine bring evil to them in various ways—in the shape 
of disease, blight, famine, death. Devils and serpents are worshipped. 

‘Crossing the country to Orissa, we find in the mountains there the Khonds, whose 
story is a strange one, and illustrates what has been done in different circumstances, but 
on the same principle, in many parts of India, by the servants of the British Crown, for 
the enlightenment and civilisation of the people. These Khonds believe that the great 
God of the Universe is light, and that he created for his own delight the Earth-Goddess. 
He is the source of all good. She is the source of all evil, and rebelled against her 
creator. Asa curious example of the tendencies to split up into sects among people of 


every kind of religion, the Khonds divided into two sections. The first believe that the 


god overcame the rebellious goddess; the second, that the goddess stiJ] holds power, 
and that it is needful to keep her from opposing if they are to receive any blessing from 
the god. This latter section used to offer the terrible Meriah sacrifices, by which they 
thought they could obtain the withdrawal of the power of the goddess. The system of 
the Meriah sacrifice was one of the most inhuman of the cruel methods by which men 
have sought what they imagined to be blessings from God. It was not only the cruelty 
of the terrible sacrifice itself, in which the poor victim was tied to a stake, and literally 
cut to pieces with knives, that each of the worshipers present might carry away a little 
piece of human flesh to bury it in his field} and so pacify the earth goddess; but there 
was superadded the horrible practice of keeping those who were to be sacrificed for 
years living among them. Such is the power which the religious idea in the mind of 
man has over him, even though it be false, that these doomed ones never thought of 


- attempting to escape, but lived on inthe community, taking their share of life’s work, 


and care, and joy with the rest. Kaye, the Indian historian, says: ‘ They were fur- 
nished by a regular class of procurers, who either supplied them to order or raised them 
on speculation. They were bought, perhaps, from their parents in hard famine times ; 
or they were kidnapped on the plains; or they were even the children of the procurers 
themselves. Devoted, often in their childhood, to the earth-goddess, they were suffered 
to grow up as consecrated privileged beings, to marry wives, to hold lands and flocks 
and herds, and other worldly goods—cherished and endowed by the community for 
whom they were to die, and, in spite of the tremendous doom that overshadowed them, 
leading happy lives to the last.’ : 

“ Among these hill tribes female infanticide also was common. One of the char- 
acteristics of most heathen forms of religion is a belief in the inferiority of woman; 
and the poor female babe was often killed, we suspect, simply to clear away what might 
be a useless incumbrance and burden in the hard fight for existence. This terrible 
crime was often perpetrated from family pride, mixed with a distrust in female virtue. 
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Parents made away with their infant girl lest she should go astray, or not find a suitable 
match, and so dishonor her family. English authority, backed by the zeal and devo- 
tion of officials under Government sent to bring these wild tribes to order, have caused 
Meriah sacrifice and female infanticide to cease among these people; and there are no 
more interesting stories in Indian history than the records of the works of Dixon and 
Outram in Mairwara and Khandish, and of Campbell and Macpherson in Khondistan. 

Not very far from the country of the Khonds we find the districts inhabited by the 
Kols and Sonthals, among whom the preaching of the Gospel has been more successful 
than among any other of the tribes of India. The Kols are thus described by the Rev. 
J. Cave Brown: ‘ The Kols are sometimes so small in stature as to seem almost dwarfs 
beside the martial Rajpoot of Oudh, or the muscular frame of a stalwart Pathan of the 
Punjab frontier; yet well proportioned, many of them almost to symmetry, all well 
knit, muscular, and active as monkeys, their faces darker than the average Hindu ; their 
thick prominent lips and broad flat noses contrasting strikingly with the fine-chiselled 
features of the Brahmin or the classic contour of the Mahommedan. The Missionaries 


tell us that they are a light-hearted people, fond of music and dancing, ignorant and 


_ “ The Sonthals are near neighbors. They are primitive in their habits, are divided 
into twelve tribes, each of which is divided into twelves families, They are open- 
hearted, ready to receive men who come to do them good, brave, and ready to resist 
invasion, as they showed when they resisted the formation of the railway through their 
country. Their worship is primitive, having nothing in it of Hinduism, and clearly 
showing that they are of a different race from their neighbors.” = 


Those who are fond of talking about ‘“ heathen enough here 
at home” as an excuse for not doing more to evangelize the heath- 
en in distant lands who know nothing of the Gospel, may well 


study the amenities of some of these 30,000,000 aborigines of 
India. 


V. “PRESBYTERIES AND BOARDS IN CHURCH WORK.” 


Under this title the Presbyterian Monthly Record, for March, 
gives the official views of the Foreign Board on this subject, which 
is still pending in the hands of a special committee to report again 
to next General Assembly. The two parties whose special inter- 
ests are involved in the pending question and coming action of the 
highest court of the church, are the Presbyteries on the one hand 
and the Church Boards and their officers on the other hand. That 
there has long been serious differences and friction between these 
two parties is abundantly evident from the complaints by overture 
of one Synod and seventeen Presbyteries, and from the report of 
this committee rendered last year. 
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1. Our first i inquiry is, is it quite right or honorable for one of 
these parties to attempt beforehand to instruct this special commit- 
tee what report it shall make, or to instruct the commissioners of 
next Assembly what action they shall take in the case? Isit atall 
becoming for the officers of these Boards to presume to dictate to 
the Presbyteries what church work they shall control and 
what not control? To tell them how they may conduct their 
work, or how they may not conduct it? Is there not, in so 
doing, an assumption of authority and prerogatives to which 
these officers are not entitled? Are not the Presbyteries the 
fundamental source of all authority in this work? Are they 
not the primaries which constitute the General Assembly to 
which these Boards and their officers owe their own exis- 
tence? Have not these Boards and officers been appointed by 
the church, with limited powers, to do special work assigned by 


the church? Created for a special purpose, is it not incumbent upon 


them to keep an eye to the instructions given and do the work as- 
signed them? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made methus? Shall the servant assume to be wiser 
and greater than his master, and undertake to tell his master how 


he is to direct his household and supervise his estate? In the arti- 


cle mentioned, is not the attempt of the Secretary of the Foreign 
Board to dictate to the Presbyteries, and standing committees ap- 
pointed by the church, altogether improper? These Boards are 
invested with no ecclesiastical functions, and are not at all co-ordi- 
nate with the Presbyteries in power and authority. The illogical 
issue was argued in last General Assembly, that between the ses- 
sions of Assembly these Boards take the place and exercise the 
powers of the Assembly itself; and yet they are declared to be 
non-ecclesiastical bodies, never having any right to exercise eccle- 
siastical prerogatives at all. This character of a Church Board 
renders it impossible for it to take the place, or exercise the pow- 
ers, of the Assembly in any emergency whatever. It has no eccle- 
stastical powers anywhere, at any time, or in any possible circum- 
stances. Hence, if it ever comes in conflict with a church court, 
the court must be master and the Board servant. The church 
court, be it lowest or highest, has powers and prerogatives in its 


_ own limits which the Board has not; and the attempt of a Board 


to interfere with such prerogatives is manifest usurpation. Instead 


of the Board ever exercising the prerogatives of the Assembly, it 
is made expressly subordinate to thé Assembly and amenable to it ; 


and the work assigned to a given Board by the Assembly is work 
of such a nature that the Board must do it when the Assembly is 
in session as well as when it is not in session. Theidea that when 
Assembly adjourns it virtuatly dies, and bequeaths its powers to 
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these Boards, can be the fancy only of an addled brain. The 
Assembly, in its essential elements, never dies. Its powers and 
functions only revert to their original source—the lower courts of 
church—and remain there in all their freshness and force till 
focused again in its annual session. And for one of these Boards to 
conflict with the ecclesiastical prerogatives of any church court 
should prove fatal to its own existence. That such Board is under 
obligation to make money grants at call of Presbytery, whether it 
has the money or not, we by no means affirm. Here is the special — 
function of the Board—to receive and disburse funds. It is bound 
to do this without favoritism, with impartial regard to the needs in 
each and all cases. It may and must judge of these needs, though 


liable to impeachment for partiality even here. 


2. There is a second inquiry which ought to be considered in 
close connection with the impropriety of these officers presuming 
to dictate to the church courts how they shall conduct their work, 
or what powers they shall allow the said Board and officers to ex- 
ercise. Granted that these Boards and their officers are mere 
agents of the church, with no powers save those conferred by the 
church for their special business—all ecclesiastical powers being 
explicitly withheld—what must be said of the conduct of these 
officers, when they not only persist in dictating to the church, and 
invading the rights of the lower courts, but take advantage of their 
official position, conferred by the church, to secure greater weight 
to their unbecoming and meddling instructions to the said courts, 
and, worse than all, use the funds of the church entrusted to them 
for Mission work, to promote and circulate their own views and 
arguments for enlarging their own powers to the injury of these 
lower courts of the church? How long will the churches tolerate 
this growing evil ?—this lust of power in the officers of the Boards ? 
Is it a small offense that the very money contributed for the 
benefit of the struggling churches of the weaker Presbyteries is 
consumed by these officers in printing and circulating their own 
views and arguments, and thus electioneering for more power over 


_ these same weak Presbyteries ? 


Does not the present policy virtually force the churches to— 
furnish funds for printing official arguments and documents to 
their own injury, aiming to deprive them of their inherent rights 
and prerogatives? We condemn, unsparingly, our politicians who 
require government clerks and servants to contribute money to be 
used for electioneering purposes, to keep or promote them in 
official positions ; but what should we say of these same politicians 
if they put their hands into the government treasury and used izt¢s 
funds to publish and circulate their electioneering documents? And 
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is not this precisely what the officers of these Mission Boards are 
doing ? 
3. It is admitted that a Presbytery should have control of © 


_church work within its own bounds. The committee well says: 


_ ¢ When the constitution of the entire church was adopted, its theory was that the 


supervision and control of every church within the bounds of every Presbytery, and > 


connected with it, as well as the aggressive Mission work within those bounds, belonged 
exclusively to that Presbytery.” 


But when the Home Board, or its Secretary, sends a Mission- 
ary into the bounds of the Presbytery against the wish of the said 
Presbytery, or refuses to assist one whom the Presbytery desires 
and recommends-— refuses, not for lack of means, but because the 
Secretary does not like the brother desired and recommended by the 
Presbytery—how is it is possible for the Presbytery to control the 
church work within its own bounds? Does not such action by the 
Board’s Secretary conflict directly with the interests, rights and 
functions of the Presbytery? It has been urged that the funds, 
having been given to the Board, the Board and its officers are re- 
sponsible to the donors for the wisest and best use of them; and 
that they cannot delegate this responsibility to others, not even to 
a Presbytery. But it should be borne in mind that churches and 
individuals who give money to the Board for the work of Home 
Missions, give it for the work itself; and place it in the hands of 


the Board only, because the Board is the regular channel appointed — 


by the church herself—that the donors would, in most or all cases, 
prefer to place their gifts directly in the hands of the various Pres- 
byteries in whose limits the work is to be done, and that they ex- 
pect their gifts will be transferred to the Presbyteries, and that the 
combined wisdom and intimate knowledge of the members of Pres- 
bytery in regard to the wants of their field and the way of making 
the funds accomplish the best and largest results, will thus be 
secured. What donor ever gave money for the work of Home 
Missions who has not far more confidence in a band of workers 
on the ground than in any Board or Secretary a thousand miles 
distant ? 

Besides, the funds once given for this specific work, become 
the funds of the church, and the church herself becomes respon- 
sible for their right use in this work. In choosing Missionaries 
and conducting the details of this work in which the said funds 
are to be used, can the church have less confidence in herself, or in 
any part of herself so large as a Presbytery, than she has in her 
Board from which she has purposely withheld all ecclesiastical 


authority ? If she has such greater confidence in a non-ecclesias- 


tical Board, does she not, zpso facto, dishonor the church of God, 
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and dishonor her Divine Head who instituted the church, investing 
her with higher and holier functions, and rendering her more perfect 
and permanent, than any other organization among men ? 

4. Whence originates this dishonor to church courts by the 
officers of our church Boards—whence, but in the love of power,so 
common to all human hearts? The development of this passion - 
in the officers of our older Mission Boards, both home and foreign, — 
-and the disastrous results of it, deserve to be more thoughtfully stud- 
ied, and more prayerfully guarded against by the church, and by all 
who give and pray for Missions. Much as we love and honor 
these Boards and regard them as necessary agencies, we have come 
to feel that, in case of some of them, their power has grown beyond 
all proper limits, and can be held in proper check only by a change 
of usage. We would dispense with all formal commissions given 
_ by the Boards to the Missionaries. We would have the Mission- 
aries—Flome and Foreign—feel that their relation to the church 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ, is far higher and more important 
than their relation to the Board which is made the channel of their 
support from the churches. We would have ordination by any 
regular church court outrank and supersede any and all commis- 
sions by the Boards. «nd in case of lay workers, male and female, 
we would have their relation and responsibility to the ordained 

Missionaries in the same field, far more vital than to the officers 
of the*Boards. It is pleasant to all human hearts to exercise au- | 
thority over others. Let the Secretary of a Foreign Board once 
gain the confidence of his home committee and there is no position 
in the Protestant Church so favorable to the growth and exercise 
of one-man power. Most of our Mission Boards and Secretaries 
are wisely held strictly amenable to their churches. Of those who 
are not so held, some desrve great credit for the gentleness of their 
bearing and the restraint they put upon their natural love of power. 
But there are others of whom this cannot be said. They take ad-. 
- vantage of their position to the utmost. 

It requires but little reflection to see that many and powerful 
motives press upon every foreign Missionary to accord the utmost 
deference to the word and wish of the Secretary. He is the one— 
link, not only between the Missionary and Home Board or Com- 
mittee, but also between the Missionary and home churches. The 
Missionary’ s reputation is largely in his keeping. If the Secretary 
speaks well of him, personally and in the organ of the Board, he 
has the credit as widely as the said Secretary and organ circulate. 
If the Secretary dislikes him, the power to do him harm is no less. 
If he desires means for certain work of special promise in his Mis- 
sion, he must ask the Secretary. If his family is suffering in health 
and needs a change, he must get permission of the Secretary. If 
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he needs to revisit America, he must get leave from the Secretary. 
If he desire any favor for himself or for children in America re- 
moved far from parental care and affection, he must look to the 
Secretary. With most Foreign Missionaries these motives are so 
many and powerful that their sternest convictions yield to the wish 
or will of the Secretary. In one instance we knew a dozen or 
twenty Foreign Missionaries to combine and support: each other 
for a time in resisting views and measures urged and ordered by 
their Secretary, but which, they knew, would be damaging to their 
Mission work. That the Secretary in this case persisted in enforc- 
ing his injurious measures at heavy cost to the funds of the Board, 
and grievous loss to the work of the Mission, is sad evidence of 
the strength of this love of power when long nourished and fully 
developed. It is ample reason, too, why the church should adopt 
efficient measures for restricting this love of power in proper limits, 
if she would guard the rights and manhood of her Missionaries, 
or so enlarge and extend this sacred work as to have any reason- 
able hope of ever evangelizing the world. The most appropriate 
and effective means to this end is to honor the Church of Christ, re- 
spect the church courts, and see to it that Mission Boards and 
Secretaries respect them too. 

The polity of the Presbyterian Church should wer be a suffi- 
cient safeguard here. But it does not prove so. The long exist- 
ing friction between the Home Mission Secretaries and the: entire 
‘Synod and 17 Presbyteries which complain against the Secretaries, 
_ is ample evidence in case of the home field. In Foreign Missions 
the dominant rule of the Secretaries conflicts still more severely 
with Presbyterial prerogatives, and in some Missions prevents the 
very existence of Presbyteries at all. When this love of power 
becomes a passion with a Mission Secretary, he allows nothing to 
come between him and the individual Missionary. A presbytery, 
- association, conference, or church court of any kind, is a hindrance 
to his personal wish and rule which he will not tolerate. We re- 
- member a secretary of the American Board who so watchfully 
guarded against any such intervening influence, that he would not 
tolerate a Presbyterian Church ina foreign Mission. While serv- 
_ing under that Board the first dozen years of our life in India we 
were, for a time, acting pastor of a church which was organized a 
Presbyterian Church, and in the absence of other Presbyterian 
Churches in the Mission with which to affiliate, it was connected 
with the Third Presbytery of New York. Dr. Hatfield and the 
old records of that Presbytery will doubtless still attest this fact. 
But long before the date of our acting Pastorate of that church in 
India, every element of Presbyterianism had been eliminated from 
it ; and the secretary had effected this change by Missionaries who 
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were themselves Presbytertans—a fact which attests the many and 
powerful motives which impel Missionaries to yield to the wishes 
and dictation of such a Secretary. ; 

_ This same Secretary once found his Missionaries on Ceylon 
had organized themselves into a kind of church court which en- 
abled them to act in concert. It was in the days of dear old Father 
Spaulding, Meigs and Poor—men who rank among the very best 
and most devoted of our modern Missionaries. They felt the great 
need of such an organization, and urged their right to it witha 
persistency that was so unwelcome to the said Secretary that, 
when one of those three Missionaries was removed by death, we 
heard that Secretary express his gratification at his removal. And 
the power of such a Secretary is again illustrated by the fact, as 
attested to us by a Missionary familiar with all the controversy, 
that he insisted on the abandonment of that organization till he 
effected his object, the association was abandoned, and he could 
deal again with the individual Missionaries without the hindrance 
of such an ecclesiastical association. 

The extent and universality of this policy, adopted by the 
Secretary of the American Board, is strikingly brought to view in 
the Turkish Missions. Not only is there no church court ‘among 
the Missionaries by themselves, but there is no church court em- 
bracing Missionaries and native churches and pastors. The native 
churches have their separate “ Evangelical Unions,” but of these 
the Missionaries do not become members ; and, apparently taking 
lessons from the Secretary’s control of themselves, the Missionaries 
in turn control the native pastors, churches and unions, by virtue 
of the money power lodged in their hands, thus organizing subor- 
dinate churches, and ordaining an inferior order of pastors and 
preachers, This usage of the Secretaries of the American Board 
accounts for the non-existence of any Presbyteries or Presbyterian 
Churches in the Syrian or Persian Missions when they were trans- _ 
ferred to the Presbyterian Foreign Board. Sut what accounts 
for this same fact now after having been conducted a dozen years by 
the Presbyterian Board? Why is it that the Presbyterian polity 
has not yet been introduced into those Missions? Is it possible 
to account for this strange fact on any other hypothesis than that 
this engrossing love of power becomes stronger, even in Presby- 
terian Mission Secretaries, than is their love for their own church 
polity ? 

It cannot be assumed that Presbyterianism is unadapted 
to infant native churches in Mission fields, for in most of 
‘the other Missions of this Board it has been introduced 
from the very origin of native churches; and Missionaries 
and native Pastors are both found enrolled and working to- 
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gether harmoniously in the same Presbyteries and Synods. 
But in the Persia and Syria Missions we find neither Presby- 
teries nor Presbytesian Churches. In Persia the native Pas- 
tors and churches are organized into Knooshas, which have some- 
times been cal/ed Presbyteries, for convenience, by the Missionaries 
who come from Persia as Commissioners to General Assembly ; 
but we find no elements of Presbyterianism in them, and Brother 
Shedd calls them “ conferences of native helpers.” True, the Min- 
utes of General Assembly give half a page to “ Presb. of Oroo- 
miah,*” (what does this * mean); but it has no names save those 
of the American Missionaries ; no deacons or elders or native pas- 
tors—an anomalous association of the Missionaries themselves, 
excluding all the native pastors, preachers and elders. Below their 
names we notice “ candidates, 20.” But who are these? Are they 
young brethren in America, preparing to go to ’Persia to join this 
anomalous association? If so, they ought to take lessons on the 
polity of their church before going. Do the Missionaries mean that 
they have 20 native candidates for ordination as native preachers ? 
Then they should have so stated it; for, as they admit no native 
pastors or elders to their association, these 20 natives can in no 
sense be candidates for admission to that. 

Can these Missionaries, thus banded together by sansaboes, 
be regarded and treated as a Presbytery ? And when one or more 


of them come to America, and appear in General Assembly as 


commissioners, whom do they represent? Who sent them? Not 
the native churches or Kxooshas, for the Missionaries are members 
of neither, and neither the churches or Knooshas have any con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church or General Assembly that 
would authorize them to send them. 


In Syria the Presbyterian Missionaries, so far as we can learn, 


have a so much as united ina Missionary Association. Their 


names remain on the rolls of their former Presbyteries in America. 
So that they not only represent no native churches or Presbyteries 
in Syria, but does not their coming bring into the Assembly more 
commissioners from their American Presbyteries than these Pres- 
byteries are entitled to, thus violating Presbyterian law and order ? 

In Mexico, also, much the same state of things obtains in 
the Presbyterian Missions. One of the Missionaries writes: 
‘The Mission in Mexico reports over 6,000 church members, and | 
yet, so far as is stated, no attempt has been made to organize these 
Presbyterian [?] Christians under the forms and polity of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” Why does this brother call them Presbyterian 
Christians, when there is not a Presbyterian Church among them ? 
In the annual report we notice the Northern Mission sets down 
twenty-three churches. In the Southern Mission no churches are 
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given, though they speak of a church membership of 4,723, and of 
940 admissions the past year. Admissions, into what? If into 
churches, then what kind of churches—Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, or what? Of what kind are the twenty-three churches 
of the Northern Mission ? 

The Missionary from whom we have quoted above, undertakes 
to apologize for the absence of Presbyterian churches and church 
courts, and we would gladly analyze his four reasons and show 
their fallacy. But time and space allow us only to say, each and 
all of these reasons are just as valid in India and China, where 
Presbyterian churches, Presbyteries and Synods, were organized 
from the first, as they are in Mexico. Returning to our former 
inquiry, can this absence of Presbyterianism in Presbyterian Mis- 
sions be accounted for on any other principle than this engrossing 
love of power. in Mission Secretaries ? Some are so in love with 
arbitrary rule, and have such faith in its greater energy, that they 
advocate the non-existence of Presbyteries in both Home and For- 
eign Mission fields, till the churches become self supporting, and 
pass from under the rule of the Secretaries. But would not this 
policy introduce serious complications as one church after another, 
in a given Mission field, should, at long intervals, become self-sup- 
porting ? Would it not prove as sensible as the resolution of the 
wise Greek not to venture into water till he had learned to swim? 
Or of the infidel who would not allow his children to be taught 
any religion till having reached mature age they could choose for 
themselves? Would these churches, after being organized under 
- some other church forms and polity, and sedulously taught twenty 
or thirty years by Presbyterian Missionaries, that the Presbyterian 
forms and polity were not suitable for them, be likely to fall in love 
with these forms and polity on becoming independent ? 

There is abundant evidence that love of power is just as dom- 
inant in Presbyterian Mission Secretaries as in any other men. Dur- | 
ing all the history of the Presbyterian Foreign Board (from its origin 
to 1870) this passion was guarded and kept in check by the General 
Assembly, as explicitly pledged to the churches in the constitution. 
_When the old Board of Foreign Missions consisted of 120 mem- 
bers, with a quorum of 13, was ever the thought breathed that the 
Presbyterian polity was unsuitable for Mission churches ? Was ever 
a church organized by Presbyterian Missionaries, at home or 
abroad, that was not strictly Presbyterian ? 

When the two branches of the church reunited in 1870, the 
joint committee, composed largely of admirers of the American 
Board’s close corporation and policy, introduced a report and rec- 
ommendations which have resulted in a Foreign Board of fifteen 
members, with a quorum of four, furnishing facilities to the Secre- 
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taries for the rapid and excessive growth of their power. And here, 
if we reason correctly, is to be found the efficient cause of there 
being to-day no Presbyterian church or church courts in the Mis- 
sions of this Board in Persia, Syria or Mexico. And is not here 
the origin of that arbitrary rule which has led the Secretary of this 
non-ecclesiastical Board to override the action of a Presbytery, and 
send to India a Missionary whom his own Presbytery had solemnly 

and prayerfully, after long and patient trial, deposed from the min- 
istry ? Can such power over church courts be wielded by Secre- 
taries, either in home or foreign Missions, without doing dishonor 


to Christ and the church, and causing serious trouble and disaster — 


to the work of Missions > 


Let none of our readers fancy we are making, in this paper, a 


special plea for Presbyterianism. We are loyal tothe polity of our 
own church. But we no less sincerely respect and love every 
branch of Christ’s true church; and if Methodists, or Baptists, or 
any other branch of the church, should exclude its own polity from 
the churches it organizes in Mission fields, we should think and 


speak of its Mission authorities just as we here speak of the Mis- 


sion authorities of the Presbyterian church. Nor let any infer that 
we are hostile to Mission Boards. We love them so well we would 
gladly help eliminate from them all elements which dishonor the 


church and cause such serious harm to this sacred work of Mis- © 


sions. 


Since this article was in type | we notice the following in the 
Foreign Missionary of April, p. 454, viz.: 

‘The Synod of Syria was organized by the American ow - 
terian Missionaries in Syria at the annual meeting of the Soria 
Mission, December, 1882. It consists of five Presbyteries, at 
Beirut, Sidon, Mount Lebanon, Tripoli and Zahleh. Each Presby 


tery is to consist of the American Missionaries and other Presby-— 


terian Missionaries who may wish to join it.” 


As we have repeatedly commented on the abnormal state of _ 
things in this Mission, we may be allowed a little special interest in 


this movement. We feel gratified to see our brethren in Syria 


showing some regard to their own church polity. Why they have . 


so ignored it for twelve years they do not tell us. And several 
other inquiries are suggested by this statement in the Foreign Mis- 
stonary. 


1. These five Presbyteries—did nanny organize these all at the 


Same session? And which did they organize first, the Presbyteries 
_or the Synod ? 


2. As by law of General Assembly no Presbytery can be or. 
ganized with less than five ordained ministers, how did our good 
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brethren in Syria manage to make five Presbyteries out of twelve 
ordained Missionaries ? 
. As “each Presbytery is to consist of,” Missionaries only, 


what is, or is to be, the order and polity of the native pastors, 
church officers and churches in Syria ? 


Are they really to constitute a subordinate order of clergy and 
churches, like those existing under rule of the American Board 
and its Missionaries in Western Turkey ? 

Of the complications in the Missions of this church in our own 


country, especially in the Indian Territory, the St. Louis Evangelist 
says: 


‘‘ There are now two kinds of oversight, one by the Foreign Board, with its Mis- 
sionaries, members of distant Presbyteries, and the other that of the local Presbytery 
and Synod. Aside from the possibility of divergent policies and the increased expen- 
diture, there is great danger of confusion in the minds of the Christian Indians as to the - 
structure of the Presbyterian Church. It has, therefore, been a serious question as to 
the best method for the present and future. The Presbytery of Neosho, under the cor- 
rect assumption that it should have supervision and control of all the churches of our 
~ denomination within its bounds, and because it can more efficiently meet the wants of 


the church, have overtured the General Assembly to place all the Missionary work of 
the Territory under the Home Board,”’ 


VI. SENDING MONEY TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


DRAFTS ON Mission TREASURERS.—We hope those who have 
felt a kind interest in our discussions as to the safest and most 
economical method of transmitting money to Foreign Muission- 
aries, will keep an eye to this subject, ascertain the method adopted 
by their own Mission Boards, and satisfy their own minds whether 
indeed there is any virtue in employing an English banker and _ 
advancing money to him to meet maturing bills of exchange, at 
risk of his failure and heavy loss of Mission money. And when 
this point is satisfactorily determined, we hope they will study the 
subject further, and tell us what advantage a Mission Treasurer 
gains by purchasing his bills of bankers at half per cent. commis- 
sion—$5 for every $1,000—and losing three or four months inter- 
est on all the money sent abroad, by paying for the bills when 
bought. Why is it not better to save and use in Mission work the 
said $5 per $1,000, and also the interest, by sending drafts on the 
Mission Treasurer himself, to be paid by him when they return 
from the Missionaries who will have sold them to their local bank- 
ers, who will return them for payment through their own affiliated 
banking houses, thus saving the Boards and Missions from all risk 
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of loss, while also saving the commission and interest above men- 


tioned ? 

We have already given the testimony of an intelligent banker 
in India as to the feasibility of such drafts on a Mission Treasurer, 
and the saving easily effected by them; we have mentioned our 
own experience in sending bills to India, and having them sold to 
bankers there and their returning here to be cashed; and in our 
last issue, page 92, we gave the testimony of a Mission Board 
which had successfully tried such drafts on its Treasurer in some 
of its Missions, before our discussions of the subject appeared. In 
a recent letter from the Treasurer of that Board he informs us that 
their Missions, in which the treasury drafts first succeeded, are in> 


Mexico and in Brazil, South America, and he adds: “ Your discus- 


sions helped me to convince our Missionaries in China of the feasi- 
bility of your plan there, and it works well with them.” 

Our readers will bear in mind that the officers of the M. E. 
Missionary Society have adopted the use of these treasury drafts, 
and are saving thousands of dollars by them. If any person will 
send usa valid argument against the use of such drafts, and in 
favor of the method, so long in use by some of our Board, involv- 
ing loss in commission and interest, amounting in a few years to 
$50,000 or even $100,000 ; or in favor of the method of the Pres- 
byterian Foreign Board, which lost $48,850 at once, we will gladly 
give him a hearing. 


VII. NEW FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


There has recently come into existence a new organization for 
the work of Foreign Missions. It finds its justification if we rightly 
understand it, in the mistakes and arbitrary measures of the Amer- 
ican Board and its Missionaries in Turkey. The name of the So- 
ciety is 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION ON NATIVE MISSIONS. 


Among the considerations presented i in favor of the organiza- 
tion we read: 


‘‘ After prayer and introductory remarks by the chairman, letters and printed docu- 
ments were read showing that some of the Missionaries of the American Board seem 
hostile to those Armenian Christians who come to America for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for the Gospel ministry. These letters were from returned Missionaries, corporate 
members of the American Board and others. One of the corporate members of the 
Board stated that in 1867 he visited the Missionaries in Constantinople and was much 
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surprised to find not one native pastor present at their meetings, and that he was still 
more surprised to learn that they would not be permitted to attend, even as spectators. 
It was also shown that when young Armenians have left their native land for the pur- 
pose of studying in America, have quietly attended to their own affairs and finally been 
ordained to preach, those who should rejoice over and with them have thrown obstacles 
in their way. In view of these facts it was voted, that in the iudgment of this council 
a national commission for native Missions in foreign lands should be organized.” 


We judge there must have been previous correspondence and 
understanding among those who met in this assembly, for a com- 


mittee being appointed to present a plan of organization, soon re- 
ported, and their report was amended and adopted as follows : 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. I, This society shall be called ‘The American Commission on Native 
Missions.’ | 

“Art. II. The object of this Commission shall be to assist converted and able 
men, of non English speaking races, in preaching the gospel to their countrymen and 
establishing Christian churches where they are required. 

“Art. III. Any person of evangelical sentiments, who professes faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is not a member of any secret society, or otherwise offending against 
the Spirit or word of God, and who contributes to the funds, may become a member of 
the society. 

“Art. IV. The officers of the society shall be a President, Vice President, Home 
Secretary, Treasurer, two Auditors, and an Executive Committee of not less than seven, 
of which the Secretaries shall be members. 

“Art. V. The annual meeting shall be constituted of the officers and members of 
the society at the time of meeting, together with one delegate from each church or 
other Christian organization contributing to its funds. 

. ‘Art. VI. The annual meeting shall be held in the month of June of each year, 
for the election of officers and transaction of other business, at such time and place as 
may be designated by the Executive Committee. 


“Art. VII. The Executive Committee shall also collect and disburse funds, de- 
cide what persons shall be assisted, to what extent and for how long a time assistance — 
shall be given, but no officer or agent of the society shall receive any compensation for | 


service rendered thereto. Needful expenses of postage or travel shall be paid from the 
funds of the Society. a 


“ The Executive Committee shall also have power to fill all vacancies occurring 
among the officers between the regular annual meetings ; to hold Missionary meetings 


at such times and places as it shall deem expedient, and perform such other duties as 
may seem needful to the progress of our work. 


Art. VIII. This society will endeavor to ER secret societies, and the use 
and sale of intoxicating drinks and narcotics, by refusing to appoint to office or aid in 
preaching those who are members of any secret society, or who use intoxicating drinks 


as beverages, or sell them for such use, or who are given to the use of tobacco or other 
narcotics. 


“Art. IX. Any Missionary organization agreeing with the articles herein found, 
may become auxiliary to this society and shall be known as “‘ The American Commis- 
sion on Native Missions.”” Such organizations may, if they choose, direct their contri- 
butions to the support of any person whom they may know and desire to aid. 


“Art. X. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds majority of the members present, provided that notice shall have been given 
in the published call for said meeting at least one month before its time of gathering.” 
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‘We are interested to notice evidence that this organization has 

no purpose to furnish sinecures to home officers. In the seventh 
article is a provision that “ zo officer or agent of this society shall 
receive any compensation for services rendered thereto.” We remem- 
ber that the American Board itself started in 1810 with this same 
clause in its constitution, though now it has such a large number 
of officials on high salaries. We hope this new organization is to 
demonstrate its purpose to be real and permanent. There is no 
more reason for paid officials in Christendom in carrying the Bread 
of Life to save the souls of the heathen, than for carrying supplies 
of ordinary food to the millions among them perishing from famine 


_ which destroys only their bodies. We deprecate the necessity for 


such a new Missionary organization. But if there is no other way 
to abate the arbitrary measures of the American Board and its 
agents in Turkey—no other way to bring the native pastors and 
churches up to their rightful standing and privileges as ministers 
and churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, we will rejoice and thank 
God for any good that may be effected by this new society. 

After the adoption of the above constitution, subscriptions of 
over $400 were announced, and it was voted to assist Rev. G. H. 
Fillian the coming year in his work of preaching the Gospel in 


Syria. 


Those wishing to know more of this society can inquire of 
Prest. J. Blanchard, chairman, and Prof. O. F. Lumry, secretary, 
at Wheaton, Ill. or of Mrs. & H. Plumb, Streator, Ill. 


VIII. LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


From Dr. G. L. McKay oF ForMosa.—Those who remember Dr. M. when a 
student in Princeton Theological Seminary, or who heard his addresses here during his 
late visit to America, will be interested in the following letter to his secretary : 


“ So-BAy, 23d December, 1882. 
Tam here with six students from Oxford College and several helpers. We left — 


Tamsui about two weeks ago and have not seen the sun since. Walking along on foot 
many people remarked: ‘ It is not raining, but water pouring down.’ So be it. We 
were drenched through and through. Six nights in succession I slept on the ground 
which was black, damp and wet, with some straw under me and a kind of grass cover- 

ing. We concentrated on several villages of Aborigines and I believe we will soon 
see the fruits. There are ¢hzrty-stx such villages. They remembered my former visits. | 
Mr. Junor, through illness, never visited the east side of the Island. So all rejoiced 
when I appeared amongst them again. _We have just escaped! The path we travelled 
this morning lay over a mountain ridge where savages roam. All my party knew the 
danger; but followed me ready for any event. Of course we had nothing but the 
sword of the Spirit and all went on joyfully. I detest a coward, and admired the charge 
of the Highland Brigade in Egypt this year. I more than abhor a coward in the rank 
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and file of our Lord’s army. Shout the battle cry, ‘ Let us do or die!’ Jesus our Cap- 
tain leads to victory. We had just passed when our steps were drenched with the blood of 
four Chinamen, The savages cut off their heads and carried them within the moun- 
tains. A messenger came running after us bringing the sad news. I won’t conceal 
what we did. On the spot I shouted a halt, and in the open air sang ‘ Forever with 
the Lord’ in Chinese, then passed forward to preach in other villages the Gospel of 
peace. You will hear ere long of the Lord’s doings here on the Pacific coast. Ah, 
Pacific! I don’t want to cross you again, but I do want to shout across the waves to 
America —to Canada, Awake! Awake!! sleepy Christians, soon we must go and stand 


before the ¢hvone. O God help us to be faithful, death I know is near, and judgment 
follows. | | 


| G. 
«¢ NoTE.—In another letter by the same mail Dr. McKay mentions that he ha 
baptized one hundred and forty persons since his return to Formosa.” 


2. Itis fitting that those who give and pray for Foreign Missions should know more 
of the details of the work, and of the character and spirit of those natives who become 
Chris ians and co-wcrkers inthe Missions. They should know of those who dishonor 
their Christian profession as well as of those who prove bright and shining lights and val. 
uable helpers in the work. And the ways and means and influences which help to form 
the characters of restive and disaffected native helpers, would be better understood if 
their views and feelings were more widely known. Whether we approve or condemn 
the said feelings, they will be less harmful if allowed free circulation in the moving and 
purifying atmosphere of public sentiment than if suppressed and left to engender malaria 
and diffuse fatal poison despite all restricting efforts. And it is not at all impossible 
that in such cases of disaffection, the views and feelings of restive native Christians, if 
freely and widely ciiculated, wculd help to remove, correct or prevent, such extreme and 
unhappy views and feelings, by preventing the Missionary bearing and measures which 
now provoke them. | 3 

Such thoughts lead us to give our readers the following extract from a recent letter | 


written from Smyrna, Turkey, to one of our exchanges, by a native Christian worker, 
who Says : 


" Smyrna i is one of the earliest Missionary stations, For a long period there have 
been Missionaries for the Greeks, the Turks, the Armenians and the Jews. These four 
nationalities represent the principal languages spoken in Smyrna. ‘There are several 
other languages spoken, but these are the chief ones. These different societies have 
been at work here for many years ; but little or nothing has been socpenprienes compar- 
atively. | 

‘‘ The reasons for the work making no progress are these : These different Boards 
have evils in them which the early apostolic church never thought of. The apostles 
used to go to a place and convert a few, make elders and preachers, and then leave them 
and go to another place, and the natives had to go on and do the work for themselves. 
If one church was poor, another wealthier church would help it. 

‘But the Mission Boards take another course. They send a Missionary to a place 
for life and give him the helm, and no matter whether the ship will be stranded or 
thrown upon the rocks, he takes no counsel from any one of the native brethren.” 


3. Miss Mary A. Sharp, of Monrovia, Feb. 27, 1883, very kindly corrects some 
items inthe MISSIONARY REVIEW. We had spoken of the Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionaries as having work at Cape Palmas. She writes: “ That used to be their head- 
quarters, and their principal work was there and in places contiguous. In 1878 Bishop 
Penick established a Mission at Cape Mount. That is now their headquarters and the 
flourishing part of their Mission. All the whites have been there since that time, ex. 
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cept Mr. Fair and his wife. * * Cape Mount is at the extreme northern settlement 
of the Republic, and’Cape Palmas at the extreme southern point—over 300 miles 
apart.’’ 

Referring to our statistics of the M. E. Conference in Liberia Miss Sharp writes : 
‘‘ The Liberia M. E. Conference is a regular conference, with all the powers appertain- 
ing to any conference. Its roll for 1882 has only eighteen in all—effective, superan- 
nuated and probationers, z. ¢. unordained. Since one died but 17 remain, The 2,044 
native converts include the entire membership of the M. E. Church in Liberia, and very 
few of them are native members. Liberians are never called ‘natives’ here. In fact 
the large majority of all the church members here are American born. 

“Rev. D. A. Day and wife sailed on the 20th inst. for New York. He was the 
last white male Missionary in Liberia. Now that he is gone there is left but three 
white Missionaries from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle, a distance of about 1,000 
miles, and these three are women—Mrs. Brierly at Cape Mount, the only white person 
left in the Episcopal Mission ; Miss Scott, back of Bassa about thirty miles (indepen- 
dent), and myself; none of us near enough to each other to be present in the mortal 
agony were one of us to die, (but then we don’t reckon on dying). Just think of such 
fringes of light on the skirts of this mighty continent. None so pagan as Africa; none 
which could be better characterized as the habitations of cruelty ; none, of course, 
where the climate is so deadly.” | 

- To see Miss Sharp holding on alone in such extremity reminds us forcibly of 
Miss Sophronia Farrington refusing to leave with Mr. Spaulding, in the early history of 
the Mission, when he resolved to abandon it and return to America, as he did; though 
the heroic Miss F., prostrated and tortured with fever as she was, utterly refused to leave 
with him, even under threats of having all pecuniary help cut off ; clinging to dear suf- 
fering Africa with a death grip, spared of God to live and labor on for years till others 
came to her help and reinforced the Mission, We hope our M. E. friends will see to 
it that Miss Sharp shall suffer no lack of sympathy, prayer and needful supplies. | 


IX. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1881—1882. 


XXI. DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
(See Vol. V, p. 199.) 


Rev. A. MCLEAN, Cor. Sec., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Home Strength. | 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
592,016 610,000 17,984 
Foreign Mission Income .... . $20,472.24 ~ $34,383.54 $13,911.30 
Christian Woman’s B.M..... . 3 7,483.50 9,319.60 1,836.10 


The Foreign Missions of this church are in Denmark, Nor- 
way; Paris, France; Southampton, Chester, London and Liver- 
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pool, England ; ‘in Constantinople, Turkey: Jamaica (6 stations), 
and a new Mission just begun in India. 


1881. 1882. Year’s gain. 
Ordained Missionaries ...... 10 12 2 
2 


) 


The Foreign Mission income, as given above, lachalie the 
amounts given by the women, though theirs are also mentioned — 
separately. 

In gathering out the communicants from the station reports it 
is possible we have overlooked some. If the officers of this Board 
will adopt the usage of giving in their reports a full table of all im- 
portant statistics, it will help all to a better understanding of their 

work. We observe it mentioned that 194 have been baptized in 
their Missions, and yet we make the year’s gain only 17, The 
Jamaica Mission, with its six stations, is entirely under direction 
and support of the Woman's Board. This Board also sends and 
supports the four young ladies who have goneto India. These, 
with Rev. and Mrs. Wharton, have fixed their station at Hurda in 
Central India, while Rev. and Mrs. Norton return to their old work in 
Ellichpoor, East Behar. This band of eight workers have gone to 
India with no pledge of salaries, trusting “God and the church for 
their support. 

The advance made by this church the past year in Foreign 
Missions, shows a gain of more than 67 per cent. in contributions, 
and more than 53 per cent. in Missionaries—enough, surely, to 
convince all its members that a little more resolute purpose and 
effort will secure a still greater advance the coming year. 


XXII. PROTESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH. 


(See Vol. V, p. 201.) 
Rev, J. KIMBER, D.D., Sec., 23 Bible House, New York. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
Missionary Districts ..... . 15 15 
Bishops and Bishops-elect. . . . 

Priests and deacons ..... . 3,466 3+575 109 
304,952 308,591 3,539 
eS 344,580 344,888 308 
Foreign Missionary income... . $185,758.29 $173,848.05 $11,910.24 less 
Value of property in the Missions | _ «$171,125.65 


Woman’s Auxiliary ...... 20,843.68 22,164.35 $1,320.67 
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| Foreign Force and Work. 


Bishops and Bishops-elect.. . . 6 6 O 
Ordained Missionaries .... . 16 16 O 
Medical Missionaries. . ... 3 O 

Lay Missionaries... .... . I 
Women Missionaries. . ... . 28 5 
Native teachers and helpers. . . 169 200 31 
Pupils in Sunday Schools. . . . 1,929 170 less 
Native Communicants .... . 1,347 2,274 927 more 
Native Contributions. .... . $5,611.86 $5,219. 87 3 $391.99 less 


We are sorry to see this apparent falling off in total receipts 
the past year, though in the fixanctal showing it is stated that the 
receipts of this year, ‘‘ applicable to the work undertaken by the 
Board, are $2,143.97 greater than ever before.” For Indian, Freed- 
men, and domestic and foreign work, the women furnished <i 
250.33. 

The lack of candidates for the foreign work is regretted in this 


report, while the death roll of the year includes four in active ser- 


vice, besides Dr. Hill, retired. In keeping Bishops and ordained 
Missionaries the same as the previous year, we have included one 
Bishop long disabled, and one or two Missionaries recently ap- 
pointed. The increase in native communicants is large, and prob- 
ably includes some corrections as well as additions. 


CosT OF ADMINISTRATION. —Calculating the cost of adminis- 
tration as we did last year we find it to be 8.62. The officers of 
this Board in their report, p. 476, reckon this cost at 7.50, mention- 
ing also that, if subscriptions to publications and some other mat- 
ters were included i in the calculation, this cost would be reduced to 
6.2. They inform us further that a careful comparative exhibit of 
fifteen other American and European societies, with incomes so 
large as to amount together to $5,770,580, reveals the fact that 
their cost of administration, even when favored with such large 
incomes, iS 9.2 per cent. How many of these same Missionary 
organizations publish that their cost of administration is only 3, 4, 
or 434 per cent.P Of the Spirit of Misstons and other publications 
the report says: ‘‘ These are no longer a tax on the Missionary 


contributions, but pay their own way and have this year together 


contributed $6,000 toward their. share of the ‘ central expenses’ of 
the Board.” 

This statement deserves very special maihinile and thoughtful 
consideration by the officers of those Mission Boards which still 
use their funds to print their periodicals. 


Tue Mission 1n Mexico.—As severe strictures have appeared 
in some of our papers in regard to the work of this branch of the 
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church in Mexico, it may be well to bear in mind that most ques- 
tions have two sides to them, and though it is generally better to 
advocate one side rather than the other, it is sometimes well to 
think charitably of the other also. The Episcopal Register says: 

“Let the work in Mexico be fairly understood and fairly judged, 
and it asks no more.” Of Bishop Riley it says: “ For more than 
twelve years he has labored in Mexico, amidst much public and 
private opposition. He has worked all these vears without a dol- 
lar of salary. He has spent from $3,000 to $15,000 or $20,000 a 
year in support of that Mission. He has (largely through his own 
gifts) bought the great Cathedral Church of San Francisco, and 
paid the salaries of many of his Missionaries. When a man of 
education, fortune, social position and talent, thus goes forward and 
casts in his lot, and his money, and his time, with the work in 
Mexico, toiling, and serving, and giving, and loving the work with 
all the zeal and self-devotion of a true Christian hero; when such 
a man coes all this, year after year, amidst dangers, difficulties and 
detraction, it becomes the church not only to recognize his worth 
and work, but to come forward at his call for help, to share bis 
pecuniary burden, to hold up his wearied hands, to give him full 
moral support and confidence, and not meanly insinuate evil re- 
ports that are utterly yroundless, and like Sanballat and Tobiah 
and Geshem, laugh to scorn a work which the God of Heaven has 
prospered, and will yet prosper, to the shame of all its impugners.” 


XXIII. ReErormeD EpiscopaL CHurCH. 
(See Vol. V, p. 202.) 
Rev. WM. R. NicHOLson, D.D., Bishop, 2106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, I Pa, 


flome Strength. 1881, 1882, Year's Gain. 
12 12 O 
110 110 O 
go O 
Members, about. .... 10,470 10.470 re) 

5.91 7 1,084 
$195,524 

Contributions, General Miss’y Fund $5,097 
Value of church property. ... $620,850 $1 .000,00 $179,150 
Value of educational property . . $200,000 79535 
Sunday School scholars. . . . 8,166 9,090 $74 
Missionaries to freedmen. .. . 


We have failed to obtain all the figures needed to make these 
Statistics complete. 


Of the work among the Freedmen in South Carolina, the 
report in February, 1882, was: Clergy, 1 3; Bishops, 1; Presby- 
ters, 4; deacons, 3 lay preachers, 19 ; churches, 19, and 9 chapels, 
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besides Mission stations. They have an orphanage.and a training 


school for educating colored ministers. They also have organiza- 


tions for temperance and Mission work. 

This church is only nine years old, and what it has done for 
Foreign Misions has been done through other Missionary organi- | 
zations; but its vigorous growth, and the energy manifest in its | 


work among the Freedmen, furnish good ground of hope and con- 


fidence that its efforts and influence are to extend more widely, and 
ere long occupy some field among the unevangelized of heathen- 


dom. 
XXIV. Metuopist EpiscopaL Cutrcy, Norru. 
(See Vol. ¥, 203.) 
Rev. J. M. REID, D.D., Sec., 805 Broadway, New York City. 
Home Strength. 1881, 1882. Year's Gain. 
90 99 3 more 
Itinerant preachers... ... . 12,142 12,552 
17,656 17,935 279 more 
S. S. scholars and teachers . . . 1,811,324 1,831,699 — 20,375 more 


Value of church property. . . . $72,411,171 $75,426,602 $3,015,531 


Disbursements to Foreign Missions $322,636.26 $342,272.79 $19,636.58 * 
Debt at close of year . .... $104,422.64 $66,185.04 $38,237.60 less 
Value of property in For. Missions | | $1,423,299.41 a 


The total disbursements to Foreign Missions, as stated in the 
report, is $313,424.15 ; but this does not include the home salaries 
and expenses. The total disbursements for home and foreign work 
is stated to be $653,428.41. . Deducting from this the amount of 
disbursements to foreign and domestic Missions, as stated in the 
report, and we find a balance of $55,404.12, which, we infer, is the 
home expense. Dividing this balance in the ratio assigned to for- 
eign and domestic Missions, and the due proportion to Foreign 
Missions is $28,848.64, and this added to the foreign disbursement, 


_as in the report, makes it $342,272. 79, as above. 


The large apparent falling off in church members, is due in 
part, we presume, to some error in our statistics last year, though | 
we took the figures then used either from the Year Book or the 
Almanac. | 

The report before us (188 1-2) is one of very marked ability, 
both in the comprehensive grasp and live mental force and spirit of - 
the writer, nor less in its fulness, and in the apprehension of the | 
spiritual issues of the work, which everywhere pervades it. We 
would gladly give large extracts but for lack of space. 
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1881. 1882, Year's gain. 


Ordained Missionaries ..... oo 99 103 4 
Wives of Missionaries ........ 71 76 | 5 
Women or W.F.M.5........ 39 46 
Foreign local preachers... 10 1 less 
Native workers of W. F. M. a ee 199 29! | g2 more 
Unordained natives ...... eS 227 190 37 less 
Teachers and helpers, natives . ... . 671 | 
Communicants, natives. ..... 28,127 29,095 
Day scholars, natives ...:'...:. 11,161 12,693 


Only two items—foreign local preachers and unordained na- 
tive preachers—are less than the previous year. In all other items 
the gains of the year are gratifying, except in communicants, or 
rather, full members. The gain (968) here seems small for so large 
a foreign force and expenditure. True, the report shows also a 
gain of 1,202 probationers, but as these are less permanent and re- 
liable, the full members are the better measure of progress. 

Our surprise at this small item of gain in members has led us 


to examine the statistics a little more closely, and we must sorrow- 


fully confess we are taken aback by the many manifest 
errors which abound. Gratified to find the full ‘‘ summaries” on 
pages 222-3, we took from them the more important figures, con- 
densing and copying with utmost care, but soon discovered mis- 
takes in simple addition. For instance, the sixth (eighth in above 
table) column of figures has 187 for its footing. We are unable 
to make it less than 190. The ninth (fourth in above table) 
column’s footing is 34; we can make it only 28. The 
eleventh column’s footing is 180. We cannot make it less than 
280. The total of “ Day Scholars” is stated at 12,913; we can 
make them only 12,693. These many mistakes in adding 
the figures has led us to compare the figures of these ‘‘ summaries ” 
with the tables of the separate Missions, whence they must have 
been taken in compiling the summaries. And we must beg the 
compilers to convince us we are mistaken, if, indeed, we are so, in 
thinking the discrepancies seriously detract from the value of these 
summaries. 

_ Let us compare a few figures in case of the \ very first Mission, 
that in Africa. The table on page 40 (of the report) gives “ Native 
ordained Preachers,” 14; in the ‘summaries ” they are 17. On 
page 40 the “ Native local Preachers” are 24; in Summaries they 
are 53. “ Native Teachers,” on p. 40, are 2; in Summaries, o. 


Church members, on p. 40, are 1,395 ; in Summaries, 1,964. Pro- 


bationers, on p. 40, are 148; in Summaries, 186. The S. S. schol- 
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ars, on p. 40, are 1,168; in Summaries, 1,620. The value of 
churches, in summaries, is $26,802 ; on p. 40 it is, in the recapitu- 
lation, $19,030; in the regular statistics only $18,830. The signifi- 
cance of these discrepancies will be seen at once, if we make such 
a correction as seems needed in case of the church members. As 
the summaries now stand the year’s total gain in members is 968. 

But if the table on p. 40 is correct, the members in Africa are 
stated too high by 569; and these deducted (968—569) leave the 
year’s entire gain only 499! But rather than adopt this inference 
let us fancy other corrections, if made, would more than equal this 
loss, and leave the year’s gain larger than it is in the summaries. 

In the above table two aggregates are brought to view which 
impress us very favorably. One is the very large number of S. S. 
scholars, 54,097. We infer a large proportion of these are non- 
Christian, and yet are brought constantly under the teaching of the 
Bible. In these children and youth is certainly an outlook of great 
promise. The other aggregate is, the very large amount of money, 
for carrying on the work, gathered in the foreign Missions ($182,- 
997.43). Is not this far in advance of the amount gathered in the 
foreign Missions of any other branch of the church? One point 
which requires guarding is the large number of employés i in some 
of the Missions. The North India Mission reports, in all, 756 
native preachers, teachers and helpers of various kinds, besides the 
large American force. This shows the native employes of the 
Mission are 40 per cent. of its full members, or 21.76 per cent. of 
both members and probationers. Perchance the local preachers 
have no salary, but there are only six such in the whole number. 
Possibly, too, some of the teachers are non-Christian, and we pre- 
sume some of the teachers are paid from Government — -in- 
aid, not from Mission funds. 

The honest application of their own church polity by the Mis- 
sionaries of this church in their foreign Missions, shows them 
to be sincere in their avowed convictions, consistent in practice, 
and loyal to their own church. We find no trace of separate, sub- 
ordinate churches or conferences for their native brethren, keeping 
them distinct from the Missionaries and their families ; the native 
brethren seem to have their appointments subject to the same rules 
as the Missionaries, and one of these native brethren, Zahur-Ul- 
Huqgq, has already been advanced to the presiding Eldership of a 
_ district of half a million of people, and supervises the 18 native 
preachers and exhorters and the whole work of his district with 
marked industry, energy and ability. Is not this more after the 
manner of Paul in his treatment of Timothy and others, whom he 
placed in charge of the churches he founded, than is the policy of 
the American Board and its Missionaries in organizing separate 
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and subordinate churches and church courts for their native con- 
verts, they themselves keeping entirely aloof and above them? _. 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION.—In the Office Tract, p. 26, we read: 
“ Office expenses consist of salaries of Corresponding Secretaries, 
Recording Secretary, Editor, and Janitor, the only paid agents of 
the Society and such other expenses as necessarily arise in the 


office, viz.: Stationery, postage, extra help, &c. For 1880 they 


were $16, 201.51, being but 2.8 per cent. of the disbursements of the 
year, which were $576,335.69. As the income from the building 
has, in recent years, covered, on the average, a large portion of 
these expenses, it may be fairly estimated that the Missionary office 
expenses do not tax collections, at the most, beyond 1 per cent.” 

It were pleasant, and a saving of labor, to accept this as a suffi- 
cient showing on this important head. But in case of other Mis- 


_ sionary organizations we have included in Cost of Administration, 


not only Office Expenses, but also Printing and /ncidental Expenses, 
and expense of Collecting and Supervising Agents, where these 
exist, and also rent of offices, whether actually hired or owned by 
the Society. All these expenses pertain to the home department, 
and must be included to obtain a common basis, applicable to all 
these Societies, on which to calculate the cost of admininistration, 
in case of each and all, without partiality. 

Proceeding thus in case of this Society, we take bons page 27 
of this report the aggregate of /ucidental, Office and Publication, ex- 
penses, viz.: $55,404.12. The proportion of this belonging to 
Foreign Missions we found to be $28,848.64. If we estimate the 
annual rent of the Mission offices at $10,000, the portion belong- 
ing to Foreign Missions is $5,206.94. The Foreign Missions are 


under the supervision of 9 of the 11 bishops. This supervision 


does not engross their whole time and strength, for the 11 bishops 
have the care of all their churches in Christendom, as well. The 
salaries of these 9 Bishops, if each is equal to the salary of a Mis- 
sion Secretary, amount to $40,500. These salaries are not taken 
from Mission funds, but from conference funds raised for this par- 
pose. Still, as so large a portion of the time and strength of the 
Bishops is given to the foreign work, the right proportion of their 
salaries should be so reckoned, come whence they may. Can we 
make a better estimate than by dividing the salaries of these 9 
Bishops into three parts—one part for supervision of the regular 
home churches, one for that of Home Missions, and the third for 
that of Foreign Missions, leaving the remaining two Bishops 
wholly to the home work? This gives us $13,500 to add to the 
Foreign Mission cost of administration for supervision. We have, 
then, as cost of administration, in Foreign Missions, $28,848.64-+-. 
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$5,200.94+$13,500; making a total of $47,555.58; or (47,555.58 
$313,424.15=)15.17 per cent. If amore fair and accurate showing 
than this can be made on principles applicable to all other Mission 
Boards, we will be glad to adopt it. 

_ The conduct of the Bulgarian authorities in opposing the work 
of this church, and closing its Mission school at Sistof is unac- 
countable, and incites us both to blame and pity the said authorities. © 

Besides the statistics given in our table above, the Foreign 
Missions of this church have high schools or colleges, with 94 
teachers and 1,183 pupils, 10 theological schools, with 22 teachers 
and If0 pupils, and educate 673 orphans. 

The interest and spirit manifest in the work of these Missions 
are beyond all praise, and despite the drawbacks mentioned in con- 
nection with this report, the results in most of them much exceed 
those of some of our older. Mission Boards whose incomes are 


very much larger, and whose Missions have been prosecuted two 
or three times as long. 


XXV. MeEtTHopIST EpiscopAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 
(Vol. V, p. 208.) 
| Rev. R. A. Youne, D. D., Sec., Nashville, Tenn. 
Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 


Annual Conferences. . . .. . | 39 38 less 
siperant Preachers... .... 4,045 41 more 
Local 5,868 5,869 
Foreign MissionIncome .. . $103,018 37 $153,522.64 $50,504.27 
Value of Property in For. Missions, $122,000 | 
foreign Force, Work and Results. 
Ordained Missionaries.... . . . I3 or 103 supported by Foreign 
Women Board in part. 
Other Native Helpers and Teachers, 40 176 
1,320 1 ,668-- 11,226 in For. Missions in 
U.S. A. 
875 1,935 Ditto. 
693 2,3 7, 869 Ditto. 


We find this church has a large number of workers and mem- 
bers among Germans and Indians in U. S. connected with its For- 
eign Missionary Society, the workers paid wholly or in part from 
its funds. As these have not heretofore been included in our 
tables, we make no attempt to represent the year’s gain in Foreign 
Missions, as it would result from corrections rather than from 
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growth. The growth of the home church in members, S. S. schol- 
ars, and in giving to Foreign Misions is quite remarkable. 

In the absence of the financial details, assuming that the cost 
of administration has been the same as last year, the per centage on 
the larger income is 7.19. 

The Advocate of Missions continues its good service, and, SO 
far as we know, without imposing any tax on Mission funds. 

THE WoMaAN’s BoARD, organized in Baltimore, Md., 1878, 
its fourth year ending May, 1882, raised $25,609.44; making a 
total in the first four years of $62,761. 78. It has already 1,189 
auxiliaries and 30,785 members, and is supporting 12 Missionaries 
and assistants, 5 boarding schools, 10 day schools, and 6 Bible 


women. Its Woman's Missionary Advocate begun in 1880, has 


8,500 subscribers, has paid all its own expenses, and over $1,500 
into the Mission treasury. 


XXVI. Arrican M. E. Cuurcu. 


Rev. JAMES M. TOWNSEND, Cor. Sec., Richmond, Ind. 


(Vol. V, p. 210.) 


Home 1881. 1882. Years Gain. 
1,833 
1,832 

S.S. Scholars. . . 110,000 
Value of Church Property. ... $3,286,000 
Missionary Income... .... . $27,504 
Foreign Missionary Income. $2,296 


This church dates from 1816, and at close of its first decade, in 1826, consisted of 


only 2 bishops, 2 conferences, 17 itinerant preachers, and 7,927 total membership. It 


claims that its growth since, and its present home strength, furnishes good evidence of 
the organizing and cohesive elements of Christian Africans. In the. printed accounts 
we see reference to Mission work among the Indians, and on the island of Hayti, the 
latter sustained largely by the Woman’s Mite Society, but we find no satisfactory details 
of the work. | | 

We notice a statement that Bishop R. S, Cain, of this church, is about to sail in ~ 
June, with four Missionaries, for Monrovia, with a view to establish a Misston in some 
favorable locality in that part of Africa. 

If the responsible leaders of this church will place their home area and the full 
details of their foreign work before the public in some distinct form each year, it can- 


‘not fail to promote the best interest of the church itself, and be a gratification to all who 


are watching and praying for the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom. | 
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XXVIII. AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH. 
V, 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
7 

— SS 2,750 2,750 

$14,000,000 | 


The first organization of this church in 1819 consisted of 1 bishop, 22 preachers, 
and 1,426 lay members. We have seen 220 members reported at its Liberia Mission 


Stations, Arthington, Brewerville and Raysville, but full and reliable information is still 
wanting. 


XXVIII. CoLorep M. E. Cuurcu. 
(Vol. V, p. 210.) 


flome Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 

. . 638 

683 

112,300 


This church, organized in 1870, reports no foreign Missions, and no home growth, 
so far as we can learn, 


X XIX. Union American M. E. Cuurcu. 


(Vol. V, p. 211.) 
Rev. EpwarD WILLIAMS, Sec., Wilmington, Del. 

flome Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 

itinerant Preachers... . .. I12 2 

Local 22 | 18 


We take the larger figures for this church, under 1882, from the Methodist Year 


Book, but get no returns from its own leaders. The gain (goo) if correct, results from 
correction, not growth. | 


EvancGELicaL ASSOCIATION. 
(Vol. V, p. 211.) | 
Rev. S. L. WIEsT, Cor. Sec., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Home Strength. 18381. 1882. Year's Gain. 
Annual Conferences. .....'. 22 
itinerant Preachers,. ...... 926 | 14 
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Home Strength. 1881. 1882, Year's gain. 
5. 127,557 133,461 5,904 
Value of Church $3,919,663 $137,368 
Home and: Foreign Mission Income 91,126.40 100,655.71 — 9,529.31 
Foreign Mission Income. .. . . 4,955.85 7,363.06 2,407.21 
Balance in Treasury. . .... . 20,601.50 20,976.48 274.98 
Expenditures in Japan. ..... 6,233.95 —~«6,988.08 764.13 
Foreign Force and Work in Fapan. 
Ordained Missionaries. ..... -’ 2 I less, 
Women 4 3 
Native Workers—-Licensed a I 

122 5 less. 
Day 29 72 43 more. 


Native Contributions ..... . yen 38.18 
Value of Mission Property. . $5,000 (REVIEW’S estimate) 


Of the whole Mission work of this Church the able and un- 
tiring Mission Secretary says: 


‘© We have now 401 Missionaries in the home and foreign fields, who are serving 
between 800 and 1,000 different appointments regularly. This is an advance upon last 
year, and demonstrates that the Evangelical Association is still marching on in obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Ten Missions — 
have attained to years of manhood, and are now supporting their own pastors; 29 new 
Missions were located and supplied with 26 new Missionaries. We have 757 Sun- 
day-schools, with 6,318 officers and teachers, and 44,088 scholars on our Mission fields. 
The Lord, who is rich in mercy toward all, has given us most gracious results for the 
toils endured and the treasures expended. The conversions number 4,603, and the 
additions to the Church 6,034. | 

“In Europe the labors of our Missionaries are still being richly blessed of the 
Lord, in spite of the strong opposition which sometimes assumes the form of persecu- 
tion. We have, in all, 63 preachers in Germany and Switzerland, of which number 48 
are serving on Mission charges. One Mission‘has become self-supporting, and two new 
ones have been organized. We have a total of 253 Sunday-schools, with 15,882 
scholars—a gain of 536 over last year. 

‘+ The sum total contributed by the members of our Evropean Missions for pastors, 
church buildings and benevolent collections is $27,728.18, an average per member of 
$3.49. This indicates that our people are endeavoring to help themselves, which spirit 
should be encouraged and strengthened by all possible methods.” 


Here is energetic work and ear srowth. Counting the Mis- 
sions in Europe foreign, as in case of the Baptists, the M. E. 
Church, and the American Board, the Foreign Missions of this 
Church report: 
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The periodicals of this Church have a total circulation of 
246, 176; the Evangelical Messenger, a well- edited, pure and live 
paper, has a circulation of 11,750. 


XXXI. Unirep BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
(See Vol. V, p. 312.) 
Rev. D. K. FLICKINGER, Cor. Sec., Dayton, Ohio. 


Home Strength. 1881. a Year’s Gain. 
Annual Conferences ...... aa 49 I 
Ministers, ttigerant ...... 1,223 19 
158,319 165,220 6,901 
Missionaries in U.S...... . 358 | 

Total Mission receipts ..... $43,628.88 $50,242.02 $6,613.14 _ 
Expended in Germany and Africa. 11,471.04 | 

Raised inthe Missions. .... $8,272.06 

Value of Church property. . . . $2,974,313. 

Foreign force. 

Miss’rs (9 in Germany 3 in Africa) 12 (9+6) 15 3 
Missionaries, women....... 4 I 
Ordainea watives.. ..... | 4 | 4 
Native members... ...... 409 | 484 75 

Value of property in the Missions $10,000 (REVIEW’S estimate) 


The Woman’s Board of this church raised $4,259.98 the past 
year, expended $3,919.60, and had in hand a balance of $3,188.32. 
Woman's Evangel, the excellent organ of this Board had a circula- 
tion of about 1,800. The Religious Telescope, the weekly organ of 
this church, a pure, able and well-edited paper, has a circulation of 
12,413. 

Secretary Flickinger is in Africa again, bearing the added bur- 
den and care of the Mend: Mission, made over to this church by 
the American Missionary Association. 


XXXII. Metuopist ProTresTanT CHURCH. 
(See Vol. V, p. 213.) 
Rev. C. H. WILLIAMS, Sec., Springfield, Ohio. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882, Year's Gain. 
Annual Conferences. ... 48 49 I 
1,659 1,681 22 
Intinerant ministers. . .. 1,376 1,377 I 


-Unstationed “ 949 978 29 
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100,000 100,000 O 
Value of church property. . $2,565,870 — $2,750,342 $184,472 
For. & Home Miss. income. 3,929.01 4,754.58 825.57 
Foreign Mission income. . 2,043.72 2,050.72 7 


Foreign force — 

Miss Brittan & Miss egal 2 2 O 
Native scholars... .. 28 44 16 
Expended in Japan G1,321.27 $1,410 $78.73 
Expended on Home agents 1,213.56 1,288.60 75.04 


The last item is for administering both Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions; the due proportion of which to Foreign Missions is $695.60, 
or 40. 3 3 per cent. The two ladies of this church in Japan seem to 
be doing efficient work in their school, and we are glad to hear the 


Rev. Mr. Klein is succeeding in raising funds for the Missionary 


property in Japan and expects himself to sail for his life-work there 


some time in next August. 


We have noted the origin of the Missionary Society of this church 
in 1834; but its first Mission in Africa, in 1837, soon failed and the 


Mission attempted in China, in 1851, proved also a failure, and 


although some money was sent to Japan as early as 1875, to edu- 


cate girls in the W. U. Mission, the first agent of this church to 


reach the foreign field, was Miss Brittan, who reached Japan in 1880. 


THE Woman’s ForEIGN Missionary SOCIETY, at the end of its 
third year, in February, 1882, reported 8 branch societies, 76 aux- 


iliaries, 7 Mission Boards, and total receipts about $5,000. It 


pays the salaries of the 2 women in _ Japan, and has raised $1,500 
for building. 


XX XIII. AMERICAN WESLEYAN 
(See Vol. V, p. 287.) 
Rev. D. S. Kinney, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Home Strength. | 1881, 1882, 


Itinerant preachers. ....... 
Local preachers. . 200 


495 


5. scholars... . 13,002 
Value of church property . a $329,758 
Home Missionincome. ..... 1,923 
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XXXIV. FREE METHODISTs. 
(See Vol, V, p. 267.) 
Rev. B. T. ROBERTS, Sec., Rochester, N. Y. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
13 | 
11,301 
Value of church property. . . . $369,100 
1,114.07 
XXXV. PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. 


(See Vol. V, p. 288.) 
Rev. W. H. YARROw, Hazleton, Pa. Rev. W. JAcKA, Plankinton, Dak. 


Home Strength, 1882. Year's Gain. 

3,210 

$667.12 


XXXVI. INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. 
12,550 


XXXVII. MeEtrHopist CHURCH OF CANADA. 
(See Vol. V, p. 288.) 


Rev. A. SUTHERLAND, D. D., Sec., aon Ont. 


flome Strength. 1881. 18382. 
Ministers, itinerant. ..... 1,182 
Ministers, local... ..... ° 1,338 
Home & For. Mis. income. ... $I 34,842. 82 
55 
Foreign Mission expense. . . . 625 
foreign Force in Fapan and 

Ordained missionaries. . .. . 7 


Native ministers. is 5 
Native assistants... ..... 5 
Native mémbers.. ...... 669 
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American Indians. 1881. 


Ordained Missionaries . ... . 30 
Native Assistants ....... I2 

| 35 


. Home Missions. 


29,403 


We regret our failure to obtain, in time, the statistics of this vigorous and growing 
Church, for 1882; but this and all branches of the Methodist Church in Canada have 
been for some months deeply engrossed in effecting an organic union, and the pros- i= 
pect of complete success is now hopeful. We are ready to congratulate them on so 
grand an outcome, and shall watch their combined efforts and results, in all branches of 
Christian work, with undiminished interest. 


i i 

j 


XXXVIII. M. E. Cuurcu OF CANADA. 
(Vol. V, P. 289.) 


Rev. W. Pirritte, Sec., Ont. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain, 

I 

Annual Conferences ...... 

Itinerant Preachers. ..... | 275 
Local 270 | | | 

28,070 

S.S. Scholars . . 25,119 | | 
Value of Church Property $ 1,372,510 | | 
Mission Income ....... 12,350 


XXXIX. PRIMITIVE METHODISTS IN CANADA. 


(Vol. V, p. 289.) 


Rev. W. Bee, Sec., Toronto, Ont. 


Home Strength. | 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
Itinerant Preachers ...... 97 
236 
S.S. Scholars ... Ca 9,280 
Value of Church Property eae $381,761.00 
Mission Fund 11,123.98 
Expenditures ..... 8,682.91 $9,426.41 
Balance on hand .. . 2,441.07 260.41 
Expense of Office,&c. ... . 1,601.26 
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XL. Brsre CuristTians CANADA. 
(Vol. V, p. 290.) 
Rev. R. T. Courtice, Sec., Cobourg, Ont. 


tome Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gatn. 
Itinerant Ministers. ...... 84 
7,067 
9,378 


Missions. 


53 
2,330 
$26,327.80 


20,937.81 


X. LOVE TOKENS. 


‘* According to the MISSIONARY REVIEW’s tables, the Foreign Missionary Socie- 


ties of the world show a gain of 308,643 communicants in the past year.”’— Christian 
at Work. 


No, brother. The ‘se you quote ( ae show the gain in the home churches. 
The gain of communicants in the Mission churches abroad was only 35,406; or, if we 
limit the comparison to the organizations reviewed in 1879-80, the gain in the Foreign 
Missions is only 23,199. The latter figures show the gain in case of the same 84 
branches of the church reviewed in 1879-80, and the former figures (35,406) show the 
increase represented by the total communicants in the Foreign Mission churches of the 
whole 100 churches reviewed in 1880-81, over the total communicants found in the 
Foreign Missions of the 84 churches reviewed in 1879-80. 

Let all readers notice that the left page of our table shows the home strength and 
Foreign Mission income of the churches, and the right page shows each church’s foreign _ 
workers and results, with maximum salaries, cost of administration, and date of begin- 
ning Foreign Missions. ‘The very best “ straw’’ provided for pastors and others must 
be used understandingly and discriminatingly, or misapprehensions are unavoidable, 
When we see the grand work accomplished among the heathen by the American Board, 
we desire to know something of its constituency, how many home pastors and commu- 
nicants are supporting this work. Just so of the Presbyterians, Moravians and other 
. branches of the church; hence our arrangement, setting the foreign Mission force and 
results of each church over against its home strength, presenting at a glance a test of its 


fidelity to Christ and its care for the heathen. We beg our readers will not overlook — 
this important arrangement. 


‘‘The London Missionary Society have in Madagascar * * 80,000 church 
members * * and not less than half a million adherents.’”’— Gospel in All —— 
Jan. 4, 1883, p. 44. 


‘ 
| ) 
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Are your figures reliable, brother? Has the L. M. S. published the figures you 
use? Its latest report (1882) gives the church members as being 71,585, and the native 
adherents 234,197. Let us keep our figures as correct.as possible. 


And here, in Sabbath Reading for Jan. 27, comes the same mistake as Christian at 
Work made in calling the increase of communicants in ome churches, increase in /or- 
eign Missions. We beg our good neighbors not to so confound things. Pray test your 
figures, and not copy blindly from each other. Sabbath Reading, on the same page, 


tells its readers that the Presbyterians have 1,729 members in their Mission churches in 


Brazil, South America. But the last report of the Foreign Board of Presbyterians, 
North, says its communicants in Brazil are 1,084; and the Presbyterians, South, claim 
only about 100 in their Brazil Missions. | 

In its paragraph anent the Foreign Missions of the Disciple Church, on the same 
page, Sabbath Reading omits the fact that this church has recently sent eight Mission- 


aries to India. 


IowA PROHIBITION.—* We do not see how the Supreme Court could fail to come 
to any other conclusion than that a law so enacted is no law, that it is invalid on its 
very Vermont Chronicle. 


Has our worthy contemporary succeeded here in saying just what he meant to say ?. 


_ Kindly exclude the two little words “ fail to,” and see if the sentence quoted does not 


better express your thought. 


‘ Calcutta contains over a million of inhabitants.’”-— Gospel in all lands. 


Does not this estimate embrace Howrah and extensive surrounding villages ? Is 
not the population of Calcutta proper less than di 000 ? 


* The-number of Christians [in Madagascar] was estimated at 300,000 [in 1871] 
and in 1874 the Church of England, whose Missionary Society had been the chief in- 
strumentality of reform all along, appointed a Bishop for the island.” — Mew York Evan- 
gelist, of March 8th. 

Is it possible the editor of the Doanmeiie, after all his travels, does not ee that 
the evangelization of Madagascar thus far has been effected almost wholly, with God’s 
help, by the Congregationalists of England in connection with the London Missionary 
Society ? That next to them the most effective workers in Madagascar have been the 
Friends Society’s Missionaries and the Lutherans of Norway? And that the Church 
Missionary Society, and its small band of workers on the island, were so deeply im- 
pressed with respect for the L. M. S. and its Missionaries, and the great predominance 
of their claims and interest in the work, that when the S. P. G. took measures to ap- 
point a Bishop, the Church Missionary Society earnestly remonstrated against such ap- 
pointment, declaring that sooner than be a party to such discourtesy to the London Mis- 
sionary Society they would withdraw their Missionaries from the island, and actually 
did withdraw them when the S. P. G. appointed their Bishop in 1874? 


Since writing the above, the following paragraph meets our eye, in the pages of 
our worthy contemporary in Boston, viz, : 


“ The last Zvange/ist, in an editorial on the Madagascar treaty, gives an interesting 
summary of the Mission work which has been done by our English brethren in that— 
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island, but makes the surprising blunder of stating that the Church of England’s Mis- 
sionary Society ‘has been the chief instrumentality of reform all along.’ The facts are 
that the wonderful Missionary successes which have been seen in Madagascar have 
been gained by the Londen Missionary Society, the Congregational body correspond- 
ing to our American Board; and that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Church of England Mission organization, did once appoint a bishop for Madagascar and 
attempt to begin work there, but never accomplished much and soon withdrew, and 
for some time has not had a single representative on the island. The figures given by 
the Zvangelist also are much below those now true.’’— Zhe a en of March 


15. 
We trust Bro. Field, of the Evangelist, will take due notice; though he need not 
enlarge his figures 300,000) to represent the Malagasy Christians, without better author- 
ity for so doing than we have at present. 

But has not Bro. Dexter’s Congregationalist made a still more * surprising blunder”? | 
than he attributes to the Zvangelist ? Bishop Kestell-Cornish, at latest dates, was not 
dead, nor was the Propagation Society extinct; nor had either of them withdrawn from — 
- Madagascar. The latest (1881) report at hand of the S. P. G.’s work in Madagascar 
gives two or three pages from the Bishop himself, and shows the presence at some dozen 
Stations, of 6 other European Missionaries, 5 native clergymen, 3 European young lady 
workers, 38 native catechists, and 5 native teachers—all agents of the S. P. G. | 

Wasn’t Bro. Todd oat that “at some time or other some body wet have to wake 
up 

In the Chronicle of the London Missionary Society for March, 1883, page 38, we read : 
A school of 150 scholars had been collected by some of the former church members, 
but they had a difficulty in procuring ateacher. When the Bishop of the churches of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Madagascar was here, he heard of their 
difficulty and appointed a teacher, giving him a large salary to superintend these schools. 
Thus the anomaly was established here of an-S. P. G. Schoolmaster teaching the chil- 
dren of the members of churches professedly connected with the London Missionary 
Society ; for the S. P. G. have no church in either of these three towns. 

‘«‘ A large portion of the people of Madagascar are now Christians.” Gospel in All 
Lands. This misapprehension is so common, we will be thankful to our brother editor, 
if he will demonstrate, once for all, that the 234,187 nominal Christians, or 
the 71,585 church members, on Madagascar, after supplementing these numbers by the 
few connected with Missions other than those of the London Missionary Society, are - 
indeed a large portion of the people of Madagascar, whose population cannot be’ 
reckoned less than 2, 500,000, and is estimated by good authorities as high as 5,000,000, 

The Jndependen¢ says: ‘* At present, perhaps, not over half a million of the five 
million inhabitants [of Madagascar] are nominal Christians.” 

We do not wonder Sabbath Reading uses Rev. A. J. Kerr’s article from Vol. V, p. 
329 of the Afissionary Review, “ Mexico—its History and Missions.” The article is 
well worth reprinting. Nor do we complain that Sabbath Reading does not tell its — 
readers that it took the said article from this Review ; but we think it should be more 
careful to give due credit to Rev. A. J. Kerr, our = and not omit the true, and 
use a misleading initial. | 

‘In Madagascar it is estimated that there are in connection with the American > 
Baptist Missionary Society,” &c.—ZJ/lustrated Missionary News of January, 1883, p. 3. 
Will our contemporary kindly tell us what American Baptist Missionary Society has 
‘Missions in Madagascar?. And also what *‘ 64 various societies are laboring for the 
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evangelization of North Africa’”’—or even of all Africa? And will he kindly give us 
some details of the work of “ United Presbyterjan agents in Tunis and Algiers ?””—not 
that we doubt there are such agents there, but we would gladly know more of them. 


‘‘ We have repeatedly referred to the English Baptist Mission on the Congo as the 
only Mission there, so that, of course, the Mission steamer ‘Peace’ belongs to them. Our 
good and keen Brother Wilder of the “ MISSIONARY REVIEW ” should have remem- 
bered it. The statement in regard to the Karen Church members was taken from 
some Baptist paper that we regarded reliable; we regret that we cannot recall name 
and date.”— Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


No, we did not remember that our good and almost always correct and reliable 
brother of the J//ustrated Christian Weekly, had ‘‘ referred to the English Baptist Mis- 
sion on the Congo as the only Mission there’? ; and we are sorry that he did so, inasmuch 
as the Livingstone Inland Mission was at work on the Congo before our English Bap- 
tist brethren were, and has a larger force of ide dai workers still prosecuting their 
Mission. | 

If our brother ever finds that Baptist paper from which he took the statement that 
‘“‘there are 81,899 church members among the Karens,”’ will he be so kind as to tell us 
its name and locality? The latest report of the American Baptist Missionary Union 


claims only 23,483 church members in all Burmah, including Shans, Burmese, and — 


all nationalities, while the S. P. G. Mission claim — 459, and the 4m. WM. E. Mis- 
sion 57 members. : 


XI. FIELD NOTES. 


EcHorEs.— Zhe Church Missionary Intelligencer & Record, the very able organ of 
the Church Missionary Society of England, has our warm thanks for its kindly notice 
of this Magazine. It says: ‘* ONE of the most able and. interesting of Missionary peri- 
odicals is THE MISSIONARY REVIEW, an American magazine published at Princeton, New 
Jersey, every two months, and edited by the Rev. R. G. Wilder. It is not the organ of 
any society, but an independent critic, and it certainly speaks its mind without fear or 
favor respecting the proceedings of all the societies. In fact, it acts the part of the can- 
did friend. We are not now going to refer to its criticisms, but only to notice some 
remarkable statistics which appeared in its number for November-December. They 


are contained in a ‘ Table showing home strength and management, and foreign force 


and results in 1880-81 ;’ in which table are included no less than 100 Missionary 
Societies—5o American and 50 European.” 

Here follow, quite at length, kindly remarks and criticisms on our figures, for 
which we are especially thankful. It thinks we “enormously overstate’ the clergy 
and communicants of the Church of England in reckoning the former at 23,000 and 
the latter at 13,000,000; also that we overstate the salaries of the C. M. S. Secretaries 


and Missionaries. We ought, perhaps, to say that we took these figures from English 


authorities—papers, periodicals, &c.—and the salaries we took from the official paper 
printed some years since for the use of Foreign Mission Secretaries. But we do not 
say this with any view to assert the accuracy of our figures. We have too often found 
our best authorities tripping, to venture any such assertion; and it would have given us 
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much pleasure if the Jntelligencer, from its near standpoint, had favored us with its 
own more reliable figures on all these points. Our readers may well notice, too, that 
in giving the salaries of the C. M.S. Secretaries, we showed them to be only a little 
more than a/f as large as those of some of our American Mission Secretaries, of 
whose salaries our knowledge is positive, derived from the Mission Records. 

It is only by the most patient, persevering and long-continued efforts, year after 
year, that such statistics as we have undertaken to collect can be gathered, collated, 
corrected, and at last rendered moderately reliable. Nor will it do to over-estimate 
their value, even then, though they are so helpful in gaining a correct idea of the results - 
and progress of Foreign Missions that we cannot afford to do without them ; nor can we 
suffer our judgments to be subjected to the prejudiced, exaggerated, untested, and often 
very erroneous, statements and figures which are ever floating around us. All this is 
happily expressed in the /nte/ligencer’s closing paragraph, in which it says: ‘“ Statistics 


_ of this kind, however carefully collected—and upon these it is evident no pains and 


labor have been spared—must always be taken with a certain amount of reserve. Still, 
they are interesting and valuable as far as they go; and it is only by making a rough 
beginning with them that they can gradually be perfected. We hope, therefore, that Mr. 
Wilder will continue his investigations, and let us have the results from time to time 


in his excellent Review.’’ 


‘“ HAVE you seen the MISSIONARY REVIEW for March and April? If you want to 
know what is being done to evangelize the world through Missionary efforts, send for it. 
It is one of the largest and most scrupulously reliable Missionary publications of which 


we have any knowledge. The number before us would be especially valuable in the 


hands of pastors who have not yet held their missionary meetings for the year.” — Zhe 


Religious Telescope. 


‘‘ THE MISSIONARY REVIEW is one of the very best Missionary publications in the 
United States, and we cheerfully recommend it to our ministers, Missionary Societies, 
and all who are interested or engaged in Missionary work. It is a bi-monthly of 80 
pages, and very cheap, at $1.50 a year.” —Missionary Record. 


CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUALS SUPPORTING MISSIONARIES.—We notice with 
pleasure that the Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia has chosen Rev, J. H. 
Laughlin to support as its Missionary in Shantung, China ; and a young layman in New 
York is to support the Rev. Gilbert Reid at Chefoo, China. We would gladly see such 
instances greatly multiplied. The special relations thus formed may be rendered greatly — 


useful, not only in deepening and extending interests at home, but also for promoting 
greater efficiency in the work abroad. 


AMERICAN BoARD’s DEPUTATION TO TURKEY.—At the annual meeting of this 
Board, in Portland, its troubles in Turkey were placed in the hands of a large com- 
mittee, with power to send men to Turkey to investigate the troubles on the ground. 
But we notice the officers of the Board have virtually taken the business back into their 
own hands. The committee first appointed have decided to send two men,.Pres. A. L. | 
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_ Chapin, of Beloit College, and Prof. C. M. Mead, late of Andover; but the Prudential 
Committee have also appointed Secretaries Clatk and Alden and Dr. Thompson, of 
their own body, and the two Secretaries sailed early in April. Candid minds cannot 
fail to see the ex parte character of this deputation. Tere is a grave difficulty between 
two parties—the Board and its Missionaries constituting one party, and the Armenian 
pastors and churches the other party. What reasonable hope can be entertained of 
good results from such a deputation from the very party charged with blame ? 
The Judependent has good reason to say: ‘ We fear it will not be evident to the com- 
plainants that this is an impartial committee,’”’ ‘ A visit like this can very easily raise 
more Cifficulties than it can settle.”’ 

Will not our candid readers see in this case, and in the sad disasters already brought 


upon the work in Turkey by the unwise policy of this Board, ample reason for such 
kindly criticisms as appear in this REVIEW ? 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN A WAREHOUSE.—The Christian World tells of a Mis- 
sionary Society of forty years’ existence in the large wholesale and retail dry goods 
store of Hitchcock & Williams, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. A daily morning 
prayer meeting is held in the house, and religious services twice on the Sabbath. One 
of the clerks has become a minister of the Gospel, and another after five years’ study 
has recently gone as a Missionary to China. The Missionary collections of the young 
men of the society the past year amounted to $600. | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN THE CALCUTTA CONFERENCE.—The American Mis- 
sions in India were largely and ably represented in the late Conferenge at Calcutta. Of 
the 24 Missionary organizations represented, 6, just one-fourth, were American. Ina 


printed list before us, printed in Calcutta, we find 454 names, and of these 180, or two- 
fifths, are names of Americans. | ) | 


\ 


These facts show that our American churches have a large interest and active part 
in evangelizing India. The Rev. James Mudge, giving some account of the Conference 
in Zion's Herald, says: *‘ The two most magnetic and eloquent speakers, received with © 
applause whenever they mounted the platform, were Dr. James L. Phillips, of the 
American Free Baptist Mission, and Babu Kali Charn Banerji, of Calcutta.” The 
latter will be recognized as a native of India, not a Rev., but a pleader in the Cal- 
cutta courts, if we remember rightly, though an earnest and active Christian. - 

~ One of the most interesting sessions of the Conference was that given to the 
women and their work on the fourth day. Every paper and discussion was able and 
telling, and none more so than the address of Miss Greenfield, a Missionary of the 
English Society for Promoting Female Education in the East, Miss Webb, secretary. 


_ In the Conference minutes Miss Greenfield appears as American. Presbyterian, but this 
is a mistake. 


ARABI PASHA is said to be quite content to remain as the guest of England in Cey- 
Ion, and watches the course of the British in Egypt, gratified that they are carrying out 
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his own policy, and hoping that they will complete what he began “till the Egyptian 
people shall become prosperous and happy.’’ Recognizing the present British policy in 
Egypt as largely securing the results at which he aimed, he still declares that “ while 

Turks and Circassians remain in power no real reform can take place.” 


CHUNDER SEN AND THE SALVATION ARMY.—The Brahmo Somaj and its leader 
condemn the British authorities for their treatment of Major Tucker and the Salvation- 
ists. Ata gathering of over 4,000 in Calcutta they passed a resolution that ‘“* We view 
with regret and alarm the recent action of the authorities in depriving certain members 
of the Salvation Army of those rights and privileges in the exercise of their religion 
which are by law guaranteed to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 


MISSIONARIES NEEDED TO EVANGELIZE THE WoRLD.---Joseph Cook has avowed © 
his belief that the Protestant Church ought to supply one Missionary to every 50,000 of 
the heathen. Zhe /ndependent dissents, and affirms that so large a supply would under- 


mine the native ministry which ought to be called into existence. Zhe Jndependent 
should bear in mind that the native ministry for 1,000,000,000 idolaters and Moham- 


medans is yet to be called into existence ; and to call them and make the call effective, 
20,000 ordained Missionaries i is a very moderate allowance, With this whole number 
of ordained Missionaries in the field, each in the centre of his 50,000 heathens, to sup- 


ply heathendom with preachers, in the same proportion Christendom is now supplied, 
would require 70 native ministers working in each of the 50,000 heathen—a number to 


each Missionary far a than now obtains in our oldest and most favored Foreign . 
Missions. 


The Lndependent Pee raise its estimate. Mr. Cook’s number is altogether 


moderate, With a resolute purpose to evangelize the world iz the present generation, 


his proposed number of Missionaries should be guzntupled. A hundred thousand Mis- 
sionaries is not a man too many for the work, nor are they too many for the Protestant 
Churches of Christendom to send out and support, till the world’s evangelization shall 
be completed. Let Protestant Christendom take hold of this work with a will, as 
wealthy capitalists do with the work of building railways and ocean canals ; let Chris- 
tian young men and women obey Christ, and go, fired with love to Christ and souls, 
and let those who stay by the stuff pray and plan and work for this highest and holiest 


purpose in the scope of human effort, and 20 years will suffice to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. 


_JosEPpH CooK AND THE AMERICAN Boarp.—Large liberty must be conceded to 
a man when publicly and avowedly eulogizing his own church and favorite Missionary 
organization. But there are limits which even Mr. Cook may not pass without peril to 
his own good judgment, if not to his own veracity. Mr. Cook has publicly declared 
that the American Board is the most economical of all Foreiga Missionary Societies. 
Dr. Gracey, Missionary editor of the Northern Christian Advocate, has noticed his blun- 
der, and very gently shown that it is one of such magnitude as to reflect on Mr. Cook’s 
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judgment and accuracy, unless promptly corrected. We may as well leave Mr. Cook to 
Dr. Gracey’s correction, but we gladly attest the moderation and accuracy of the cor- 
rection, so far as it goes. We commend Mr. Cook and all friends of the American 
Board to a comparative Table, showing the annual receipts, and native communicants 
and pupils of six leading Foreign Missionary Societies for six successive years, 1876— 


1881. This table may be seen on page 54 of our current volume, (vi.) We repeat | 


hére the receipts and native communicants of three of these Societies for 1881, viz. : 


Native 

Recetpts. Communicants, 
$691,245 16 18,448 
American Baptist Union... .... 288,802 84 30,272 


These figures sufficiently confirm our judgment that in needless and wasteful ex- | 


penditure in commission for bills of exchange, in beginning Missions and stations at 
large cost for buildings and premises, and soon abandoning them at immense loss—as 
at Jalna and Kolapoor, India—and in costly deputations to the Missions, which, if all 
have been like that to India in 1854-5, have proved only obstructive and damaging to 
the Mission work—in such and similar needless and wasteful expenditure, the Amer- 
ican Board, among all existing Foreign Missionary organizations, is factle primus | 


THE KABYLES.—We are glad to see M. H. Mayor has regained health and re: 
turned to his work among the Kabyles in Algeria, taking one fellow-laborer with him ; 
and that Miss Gollard and Mademoiselle Wordler are engaging in the same work at 
‘their own charges, while a third lady is about to visit the Mission with a view to remain- 
ing permanently if the work shall appear sufficiently promising. 


SPAIN.—Protestantism in Spain is said to consist of 32 churches—six in Madrid, | 


two in Barcelona, three in Seville, and one in each of 21 other towns. There are 23 
Missions also in the rural districts, with Bible societies and schools for both sexes, with 


adult classes. If these 32 churches are all true to Christ and the Gospel, they should | 


be a mighty power for good, and rapidly and widely extend the true faith — 


BIBLE INSTRUCTION IN MISSION SCHOOLS.—Most certainly, How can a Mission — 
School exist without teaching the Bible to every pupil in it? We are not a little sur- 


prised to find some of the Delegates in the late Decennial Conference in India objected 
to what they called compulsory Bible instruction in Mission Schools—arguing that at- 
tendance on the Bible lessons should be optional with the pupils, Does not this objec- 
tion: arise from a mistaken view of the Missionary standpoint and character? A Mis- 
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sionary’s special work Is to teach the Bible, If he fails to do this he virtually comsels 
those who send and support him for this special work to support him though he does it 
not. If he yields to the wish of the heathen that he teach them secular branches and 


no Bible, their compulsion is upon him, and against his conscience as well as duty. If 


he makes attendance of pupils on Bible lessons a condition of admission to his school, 
and to the benefit of the secular branches taught, he leaves every pupil free to accept the 
condition or not. There is no compulsion exercised on his part. Much as we value 
Mission Schools, in which the Bible is properly and faithfully taught, a school in which 
it is not taught, and made very prominent, is not, in our view, a Mission School at all, 
and must be called by some other name. 


INDEPENDENT, SELF SUPPORTING MIssIoNS.—Why js it that Bishops and Secre- 
taries controlling and directing the work of Foreign Missions as carried on by the regu- 
larly constituted Missionary organizations, so often oppose independent and self- 
supporting efforts? Would they have opposed Paul, or have compelled him to quit 
tent-making and receive support from the churches, had they lived in his time ? | 

It is not long since we commented on a very uncharitable paragraph by a Secretary 
of one of our largest Mission Boards, calling in question the wisdom of Rev. William 
Taylor’s self-supporting work in South America. And now Bishop Foster is condemn- 
ing the self-supporting principle in the M, E. South India Conference, which was inau- 
gurated by Mr. Taylor some ten years ago, and which has already grown to such 


dimensions as to embrace 27 Foreign Missionaries and 17 Assistant Missionaries, with 


82 preachers and teachers, foreign and Anglo-Indian, 7 of them also ordained, with 
1,253 members and 726 probationers, having 2,524 Sabbath School scholars, and church 
property estimated worth more than $130,000, and raising annually on the ground more 
than $38,000 for self-support and church building. Is not this result, of independent 
work, grand and cheering enough to lead even Bishops and Mission Secretaries to re- 
joice and thank God, and bid God-speed to such independent workers, with all their 
hearts ? | | | 

But instead of so doing Bishop Foster condemns the principle, and uses his influ- 
ence to suppress it and induce these independent workers to cease self-support, and 
draw their supplies from the churches of Christendom. In his address to the said con- © 


ference last December (27th) Bishop Foster is represented (by the Bombay Guardian) 
as saying: 7 


‘¢ By avowing your purpose to prosecute native work with your own resources, you 
are virtually shutting out from this immense field the Missionary activities of the M. E, 
Church of America, and at the same time are doing little or nothing yourselves. I be- 
lieve you have committed yourselves to an erroneons principle, and that the results must 
be unhappy.. I am not willing to admit that my brief personal acquaintance with the 
work (of about five weeks) necessarily deprives my judgment of weight, or incapaci- 
tates me for estimating the arguments advanced on the other side. It is a question of 


principle, and I claim to be qualified for judging of the value of the principle upon 


which the action of the S. I. Conference is based,”’ 


In estimating this position of Bishop Foster it must be borne in mind that of the 


1,000,000,000 needing the Gospel there are enough to enlist the utmost energies and 


resources of Bishop Foster and his whole church without interfering with the South In- 
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dia Conference. How shall we account for this opposition of officta/s to every volun- 


teering David who goes out against the Goliah of irreligion and heathenism with his 
own sling and stones ? 


UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA.—We are sorry to learn that this 
Mission has suffered a fresh calamity from an attack of savages on the Masasi Mission, 
carrying off twenty-three captives. The station is in constant fear of another attack. 


KiNG THEEBAW AND HIs CONSTERNATION.—The bloody acts of this King of 
Burmah have been several times referred to in this REVIEW. Latest accounts are that 
the Mengoon Prince, one of the royal family who escaped the general slaughter at 
Theebaw’s accession, and has since been under surveillance in Benares, has now 
escaped, and, it is feared, that it is with 4 purpose to make his way into upper Burmah, 
where his popularity i is sufficient to raise a large following, and enable him to lead a 
powerful army against Theebaw. The King is said to be in great consternation, and to 


have despatched Burmese troops to guard the frontiers at points where the Prince would 
be most likely to enter. 


POISONING A TEACHER,—Rev. Mr. Thomssen writes from Ongole that a Brah- 
man teacher has been poisoned by his castemen for teaching a Mission school, though 
not himself a Christian, and that the Brahmans have made attempts to poison Dr. 


Clough, They have also threatened to poison a Eurasian preacher, unless the Mission 
would dismiss him. 


MISSIONARIES FROM HILLSDALE.—In our last issue (p. 145) we spoke of the 


Missionary spirit at Hillsdale, Mich., and how it had resulted in 20 going to the work 
of Foreign Missions. From the Hillsdale Flerald, of March 15, we learn that the 
actual number is 22; and that nearly all of them are still in their Mission fields—only 
one permanently in the U.S. A. This number of Foreign Missionaries is about five 


per cent. of this college’s whole number of graduates—an example which may well be 
commended to other colleges and institutions. 


XII. ANSWER TO THE PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MIS- 


SION BOARD, REQUIRED BY GENERAL ASSMEBLY. 


PRESENTED TO THE SAID BoarpD, Oct. 3, 1877. 


Speaking the truth in love.’ iv. E 5- 
(Resumed from Vol. V, p. 237.) 
The eighth proposal of my paper is: 


VIII. Moved that tt is not proper for our Foreign Mission Board 


to raise the salaries of tts officers without first consulting the General 
Assembly. 


1. My first argument here is based on your direct amenability 
to General Assembly, and the responsibility of General Assembly 
for your acts ; and these taken in connection with the second arti- 
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cle of your constitution, which requires you to submit annually to 


- General Assembly, “ for its approval, such plans and measures as 


may be deemed useful and necessary.” This wholesome require- 
ment of your constitution provides for the submission to, and ap- 
proval or disapproval by, General Assembly, of every zew measure 
—every departure from precedent and usage you may desire, defore 
you introduce it. The old Board of 120 directors, as already men- 
tioned, obeyed this requirement with scrupulous care. Has not 
your administration been in striking contrast with theirs in this 
respect ? When you decided to appoint a third Secretary, did you 


first ask leave of General Assembly ? When you decided to send 


him on a voyage around the world did you first get the approval 
of General Assembly ? When you decided to fix his salary at 
$5,000, and to raise the salaries of the other officers to $4,000 each, — 
did you first obtain General Assembly’s approval ? Have you first 
asked leave of General Assembly for any one of your new meas- 
ures, however vital or perilous to the interests of our foreign work ? 
2. I may add that, though you are to authorize all expendi- 
ture, as before mentioned, yet you are limited to such expenditure 
as General Assembly may approve; and hence the importance of 
your ascertaining the mind of General Assembly in every mew case 
before you authorize it. The very fiscal year in which you raised © 
salaries from $3,000 to $4,000 and $5,000, found you at its close in 
General Assembly at Baltimore staggering under a debt of $128,- 
000. Who had to be responsible for that debt, and for the large 
salaries and general administration which incurred it? And did 
that General Assembly, or one in ten of its commissioners, know 
of those enhanced salaries at that time? - Pardon me if I doubt it. 
And just here, dear brethren, seems to me a very grave mis- 
take in your administration. If you would notask General Assem- 


bly’s approval defore you raised these salaries, you ought, at least, 
at the first subsequent Assembly, to have brought your action and © 


these enhanced salaries, frankly and directly to the notice of Gen- 
eral Assembly, and_ thus have given it an early oppor- 
tunity to approve or disapprove them. The course you 
took in changing the usage of thirty years at that junc- 
ture, and lumping all four officer’s salaries in one aggre- 
gate in your annual reports, taken in connection with the fact 
that your M. S. minutes were in no way brought to the notice of 
General Assembly in Baltimore, and no approval of General As- 
sembly even asked for them, speaks for itself, and I leave it to the 
judgment of candid and disinterested minds. 

That this great increase in officers’ salaries, so closely follow- 
ing the two previous enhancements, was a cruel injustice to your 
Foreign Missionaries whose salaries you refused to raise, a wrong 
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to our home churches and pastors who contribute the money, and 
a serious injury to our foreign work, admits of no. possible doubt. 
And hence, so long as your Board is composed as at present, .I 
shall feel it my duty to urge the adoption of this eighth proposal. 


XIII. AFRICA. 


STANLEY’S WORK ON THE CONGO.—We are glad to see statements that the heavy 
work of Mr. Stanley in building stations and roads around the cataracts furnish evidence 
of being so constructed as to prove durable and permanent. He is said to have used 
more than a million yards of Manchester goods in paying his workmen in the process 


of constructing the roads. ‘The sale of such an amount of goods must of itself set im 


motion, very widely, influences for yood among the vast populations along the route, 
Then the sight of his steam launch, moving rapidly 400 miles up the river above Stan- 


ley Pool, must have startled the rude millions who saw or heard of it, and helped to prepare 


them for the civilizing forces soon to follow. In one of its trips up the Congo, it seems 
the launch explored one of the southern branches or affluents of the Congo till it came 
into a beautiful lake covered with fishermen’s canoes, Looking aghast at the puffing, 
smoking, moving monster, the fishermen fled in terror. One poor fellow was caught, 
taken on board, and after his terrible agitation was somewhat quieted, he was loaded 
with presents and placed on shore to find his terrified fellows. How to tame the fierce 


Cannibal races along the upper waters of the Congo, through whom Stanley had to. 


run the gauntlet on his first journey, is the problem of greatest difficulty at present. 
The German Reichstag is said to have voted 1,000,000 marks for expense of a 
German exploring expedition into Central Africa, 


TANGANYIKA Mission (L. M. S.)—Mr. Hutley’s account of the religion of Central 
Africa helps confirm the view that God has not left himself without witness in any hu- 
man minds. Among their idols and objects of worship he describes a figure with seven 
heads forming a circle, in form bearing ‘‘a remarkable resemblance to the productions 
of Hindu mythology.” He adds: “There is no remnant among this tribe of the wor- 
ship of the sun, but they associate the name of the evening star with the term for 
‘home. As stated by one of themselves, they believe that at death they go into the 
sunset, there to be judged for their past life by a Great Being with whom they may be 
allowed to live, Should they have done evil in this life they are cast out. The spirits 


cast out become a power for evil. The spirits who are permitted to reside with the 
_ Great Being become a power for good ; and it is to these spirits they pray, and for the 


use of these spirits they erect little hut- like dwellings. I may add that this tribe is re- 
markable for its honesty.” 

THE STEAMER, building for use on Lake Tanganyika, is completed, and left Eng- 
land Jan. roth for Quillimane, whence the “ African Lakes Company’’ was to convey 


its 400 or more packages to the southern extremity of the said lake. The craft is 55 ft. 


long, 12 ft. beam, with depth of hold 734 ft. Itis to be known as the Goop NEws, 
Habari Njema in Kishwahili. 


MEMORIAL AGAINST SLAVERY.—We are glad to see the Church Missionary So- 
ciety is alive to the present opportunity of England to take more effective measures for 
suppressing the slave trade. Its committee has memorialized Lord Granville on the 
subject, and surely no effort should be spared by Christians and philanthropists to close 


wp at once “ this open sore of the world.” There is all the more need of vigorous and 
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determined action by the British Government in that a brisk trade in slaves is Still kept 
up at Mombassa, notwithstanding General Matthews is with the forces of the Zanzibar 
Sultan, and was, at latest accounts, fighting with a rebel chief interested in promoting 
the trade. 

THE reinforcement en route to the C, M.S. Nyanza Mission, in Uganda, has been 
heard from at the south end of the lake, which they had reached, via Urambo, in Octo- 
ber last. Rev. J. Hannington had suffered much in health on the journey, but was 
slightly better at latest dates. 


Still later, Nov. 19, this party was waiting for passage across the lake to Uganda, 
—Mr. H. still improving in health. ; 


PROF, PALMER’S MURDERERS have been found and apprehended, we are glad to 


see, and the five most guilty have been executed. 


THE FRENCH seem to be dreaded on the eastern coast of Africa, as well as in 


Madagascar. The French steamer £/ozse recently sailed from Nossi-Bé to Ibo to ship 


laborers. The natives resisted and were not overcome till 75 were killed or wounded; 
and the Elotse returned without her object. 


MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD.— Latest dates from the Missionaries at Bazlunda 
report them all in good health, and prosecuting the study of the language with no inci. 
dents of special importance. 

Mr. Richards, of the Zulu Mission, had visited Jxhaméane, as purposed, and in 
writing to his Secretary, mentions considerations favorable and unfavorable to the pro- 
posed Mission at that point. In favor of it, he states: 


1. Villages of 200 to 300 houses, within an hour's walk of each other, with kraals 
between, rendering it easy to obtain numerous hearers. 


2. The small expense of starting a Mission there—all provisions being cheap and 
abundant. 


3. The segregation and agricultural habits of the people. 

4. An intense desire to learn to read books “like white folks.” 

things unfavorable he mentions : 

. A fear the Portuguese Government will not be friendly. He had to pay $1. 5d 

fora potion to come to Inhambane, and $3.12 for one to leave it. 

2. The language of the people he found essentially different from the Zulu. 

3. He found the people addicted to smoking hemp and the use of intoxicating 
liquors, even more so than the Zulus. 


Mr. Richards had returned to Zululand, and the inception of a Mission at Inham- 
bane is still undecided. 


Reports about the AM/ehdt of the Soudan are still conflicting, but leave us to infer 
he is still in force and menacing upper Egypt. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION into African languages is being prosecuted. In 1881-82 — 
progress was made in the Jalof, Kinoyika, Nama, Sesuto, Swahili and Yoruba languages. 
The lamented Bishop Steere had the joy of completing the New Testament in Swahili, 
shortly before his death. It is said that he had concentrated upon this work *“ his ma- 
ture thought, his constant prayer, and his untiring devotion, for nearly 20 years.” © 

The Rev. J. G. Krénlein, Rhenish Missionary, has recently — the Old 
Testament in ‘the Nama language, and is carefully — it. 
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Mr." Krénlein has recently succeeded in bringing about a treaty of peace between 
the hostile Herero and Nama tribes, who have been, for some time, at open war, with 
frequent and bloody conflicts. 


‘‘ THE SOUDAN,” Mr. Felkin says, “ is more than ten times as large as the United 


Kingdom ;”’ and he argues that it is safe and feasible for Missionaries to occupy it at 


once. He says: “ I think I am quite justified in saying that £3,000 would be sufficient 
to equip, convey, and start in work, 16 Europeans in any of the districts I have men- 
tioned and also to keep them there during the first year, after which they would need 


only a few European comforts, medicines and clothes, which could be forwarded to them 
without difficulty whenever required. 7 


XIV. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


The Hon. Senator, William McMaster, has given $15,000 to the Baptist Mission- 


-ary Convention of Ontario, the interest to be used in the work of Home Missions. 


The Hon. William E. Dodge, one of our most reliable friends and supporters of 
Foreign Missions, and who died February, 1883, in his 78th year, left a legacy of $50,- 
ooo to the American Board; $50,000 each to the Presbyterian Home, Foreign and 
Educational Boards; $20,000 each to the American Tract Society, New York City Mis- 
sion, and the Syrian Protestant College ; $10,000 each to the American Bible Society, 
Sunday School Union, National Temperance Society, Lincoln University, and Presby- 


terian Publication Board ; and $5,000 each to Howard University and nine other instt- 
tutions. 


Hon, E. D. Morgan left $200, 000 to Union Theological Seminary ; $100, 000 each 
to the Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mission Boards and Williams College; 
$50,000 each to Presbyterian Sustentation, Hospital, and Manhattan Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital ; and $25,000 each to City Missions and three other charitable institutions. 


Mrs. S. V. D. Beekman, of Hightstown, left $1,000 each to American Tract So- 


ciety and the Presbyterian Home and Forage Boards, and sit each to two of the 


Presbyterian Woman’s Boards. 


The recent gift of $114 by the Chinese las School a Miss Harriet Carter, in 


Boston, was promptly paid to the American Board to help — their new Mission at 
Hong Kong. 


A WEDDING GIFT.—At a recent marriage in England, the marriage of Rev. 4. es 
Hoare and Miss A. J. Patterson, daughter of the rector of Thorpe, a collection for the 


China Mission was proposed after breakfast, and $2,250 were at once raised. 


G. S. Benson, Esq., left $3,000 each to Presbyterian Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Board of Education, of Relief, of Publication, and the Howard Hospital; also. 


$1,000 to the Pennsylvania Bible Society, and $2,000 to West Spruce Street Sabbath 
School. | 


The Missionary contributions of the Disciple Church show a gratifying increase. 


The last week’s amounted to about $300; and those of the previous week to more 
than $600. 


“The|Lagos Church Missions,” a native society recently established at Lagos, West 
Africa, for home evangelization, raised $690 at its first public meeting. 


During the annual conference of the C. M. S. Missionaries and native agents in. 
Foo Chow, at a general prayer meeting one evening, Rev. Sia Seu Ong mentioned that 
his church was too small and he needed a larger one, whereupon a Chinese gentleman 
rose and contributed $500 for this purpose, and others soon made the amount $1,100. 
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XV. RECENT CONVERTS. 


The Wesleyan Notices of January mention some 25 recent admissions to the churches. 


The Gospel in China, February, mentions 5 baptisms on Formosa, and that for 
April reports 15 admissions, into the churches of the English Presbyterian Missions, 


The editor of the Dynanodya, Bombay, writes: “ A few weeks ago, in the Ongole 
District, I met a Missionary who had just baptized 400 adults in two days.” Pastor 


Ko Huaing baptized II Burmans 1 in December, showing an increase of interest among 
them. 


In the Missions of Scotland at Calcutta and Darjeeling are reported ‘‘ 202 baptisms 
for the year, making a total membership of 440 souls.” 


Ten recent baptisms are reported from Mhow, India, three of them infants, and of 


the 7 adults one of them is a Brahman, knowing something of five vernacular languages, 
_ and also Sanscrit and English, 


Miss Norwood writes of 42 recent baptisms in Swatow, China. 
The Disciple Church’s Foreign Missionaries report 194 baptisms the past year, 
Mr. Meadows (C. I. M.), reports 13 baptisms on a recent tour. 


Pastor Kandura (Baptist), reports 6 baptisms at his station in Assam, and 47 ona 


preaching tour. In Sweden 15; at witli al China 11; and 70 at Ongole, are reported in 
the month past. 


Rev. P. Dworkowicz, in a recent letter from Warsaw, mentions the baptisms of 3 


~The Rev. Mr. Watkins, in Guadalajara, Mexico, baptized 37 December 24th, 1882, 
the anniversary of his church’s organization, making 105 adults and 44 children in 
1882, the largest number in any one year since the beginning of his work there. 


Rev. J. M. Hall, of the Mendi Mission, West Africa, writes of receiving 8 adults 
to the church, and of baptizing 25 children. 


_ The Presbyterian Monthly Record of March reports 43 recent converts, and 69 
during the year among American Indians, and the Record of April reports 37. 


We notice with thankfulness that an intelligent and educated native, Mr. Manky 
Rama, Government Prosecutor at Mangalore, South India, was baptized in January in 


presence of a large number * influential natives, and received into the German Evan. 
gelical Church. 


Rev. Mr. Bruce writes from Natal of baptizing 6 adults, and Mr. McLaren had 
just baptized 21 adults and 31 children. 


In the Missionary Herald of April, mention is made of 25 recent converts in Japan, 
and of revivals of great interest in Adana, Turkey, and Apemama, Micronesia. 


‘‘ Sweden is undergoing a moral and religious reformation like the Wesleyans in Great 
Britain and America a century ago. Our converts are not numbered in our statistics 
because the prejudice against any but the State church still is very great. Of two hun- 
dred converts in our meetings at Gotenburg, one hundred have joined our church. At 
recent meetings between fifty and sixty have been converted, twenty-seven of whom 
united with us. At Orebro over one hundred have joined us; on Krisinehamn Circuit 
one hundred and seventy. At Karlstad twice as many people crowd to the hall as can 


gain admittance. Karlskrona has three hundred new converts on Pane —- Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


The persevering labors of the M. E. Missionaries in North India are developing pre- 
cious results. The Rev. Samuel Knowles, one of the oldest workers, writes to his pre- 
siding Elder, Feb. roth, describing the work in his field as follows : 

“‘ We left Gondah on the 29th of January in full force. At Camp Khurasa we 
visited a village and one Brahman and two Koris came out as professed inquirers. We 
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baptized them. At Camp Sotrasi there was a wonderful stir. One man cried out he — 
was a great sinner and called on Christ to save him. We baptized him. At Camp El- 
lenpore, in the surrounding villages, some twenty families have come out as inquirers and 
Stephen Paul on his return is to baptizethem. At Camp Mankapur the Lord worked so 
powerfully on the crowd that four men rushed out and broke their £an¢his (an ornament 
worn around the neck as the sign of a devotee) and became the followers of Christ ; 
and their leading priest also had his name put down as another follower. At Camp 
Madhnapur we went into the village at night with our lamps burning and singiny a 
bhajan. ‘There was a great commotion and some 2§0 persons crowded into the court- | 
yard of the zamindar (the landlord of the place). .This became a regular revival — 
meeting. The zamindar was the first to cry out and come forward for baptism. His 
son was the next to follow. Then came out three others, all 7zahurs (high-caste men) 
and we baptized them all. I never saw a more clear manifestation of the power of the 
Spirit attending the preaching of the Word to heathens. At Camp Nahab Gunge we 
went into a village and as soon as we began to preach the power of God came down 
upon the people. One man came out, knelt down, bared his head and was baptized and 
three more had their names put down as inquirers. We leave this on Monday next ana 
work back to Gondah, and I believe God will give us souls | in every camp. anny be 
to His name! Pray for us; God is doing great things.” 

On the r2th he writes: “ The Lord is still working with us. On Sunday, i in Nahab ; 
Gunge; a native deputy, a Tahsildar and a registrar came out openly as inquirers. The> 
first I hope to baptize soon in Gondah. To-day we preached in a village and a Brah- 
man was so moved by the Word that he cut off his sacred thread, his santhis and the 
chott (the long lock of hair worn on the back of the head by Brahmans). He was then 
baptized. Praise the Lord.”’ 


XVI. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mrs. Sampson and children (So. Pres.) are returning trom Greece for a health. visit 
inthe U.S. A. Rev. and Mrs. T. R. Sampson sailed for Greece Aug. 31, 1878—a 
little more than four years ago. Of the return visit the Wirsstonxary (organ of the So. 


Pres. Foreign Board) says: ‘It is gratifying to know, in these times, when we are so 


sorely pressed for funds, that Mrs. Sampson and children return at private expense.’’ Is 
not the mention of this fact in the Afsszonary just the right usage to be commended ? 
Is not the case here manifest on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Sampson, to impose as little 
burden as possible on Mission funds, every way praiseworthy? Is not the lack of this 
care in many cases a serious hindrance to this work of Foreign Missions? In case of 
one of our larger Foreign Boards the past year, 65 have been sent to the Foreign Mis- 
sions and 59 have been brought from their distant fields to America, adding thereby 
only six to the band of foreign workers. Is not the expense to the said Board of these 
outfits and voyages both ways an item that should be placed by itself, and be seen, and 
read, and pondered, by all who are praying and giving and hoping soon to see this world 
evangelized ? Ought not the number of Missionaries who impose upon the Boards (or 
churches) the expense of two voyages with outfits, while remaining in the Missions only 
one, two, or three years—often not long enough to do any effective service—to be dis- 
tinctly recorded in the annual report for the information of all concerned? And when 
Mission Secretaries and officers take leave of absence for visiting Europe, Egypt, or 
Palestine, or for trips around the world, continuing their own salaries, and perchance 
drawing from their Board’s funds to meet the expense of their voyages and travel, ought 


_ not this item to be explicitly stated in the reports, and not, as now, be concealed in 


aggregates under other and general headings. 


«“ The Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, D.D., of Shanghai, Rev. C. S. McClelland and 
wife, of Pechaburi, and Rev. R. Ogden and his wife, of Mexico, have arrived in this 
country—all brought home for reasons of health.” —Presbyterian Monthly Record. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ogden started for Mexico, Jan. 12, 1882; Mr. and Mrs. McClelland 
for Siam in Oct. 1880, © 
Is not here manifest one of the hindrances to Foreign Mission work which its intel- 


ligent supporters should better understand, and bear it more on their hearts and in their 
sympathies and prayers ? 


Misses Chapin and Deming reached Montevideo, Feb. 3, 1883, en route to Buenos 
Ayres, 


Rev. T. M. Christie, we are sorry to see, has just resigned his Mission charge and 
work in Trinidad, in connection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


Rev. Bernhard Maimon, C, M. S., is reported at Bagdad, beginning the new Mis- 
sion with zeal and hope. 


New BisHop of SIERRA LEONE.—Rev. Dr. E. G. Ingham was consecrated Feb. 
24, 1889, in place of Bishop Cheetham resigned. 


Bishop Ingham. took leave of the C. M. S. Committee, Feb. 28, preparatory to sail- 
ing for Africa. 


XVII. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. and Mrs. Q. W. Thomson, Miss Fletcher, Mr. Selvey and Mr. Lewk (Bap. 
were to sail for West Africa February 7, 1883. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Sobey (Bap.), to sail Vahinane 2, 1883, for Jamaica. 


Dr. George W. Butler sailed January 31, 1883, to join the Pernambuco Mission 
(So. Pres.) | 


Captain P. Menkel has recently sailed again for the Gaboon and Corse Presby- 
terian Mission. 


Miss Shipman (Wesleyan), left England for Lucknow, India, January 24, 1883. 

Mr. James Roxburgh (L. M. S.), left for Quillimane, January 18, 1883. 

Miss Caroline Sarah Goodman, Miss Lydia Cox Williams, Miss Selina and Miss 
Matilda Carpenter (C. I. M.), sailed from England for China January 31st, 1883. 


The Rev. and Mrs. John Chalmers (L, M. S.), returning to Hong Kong, China, 
sailed from England February 14, 1833. 


~ Rev. and Mrs, Arthur H. Locke (Prot. Epis.) sailed for China February 10, 1883. 
Rev. and Mrs. George H. Appleton (Prot. Epis.), sailed February 24, 1883. 
Bishop and Mrs. Burdon left England for Hong Kong, China, January 31, 1883. 
Mr. J. Batchelor left London for Japan January 30, 1883. 


Miss Mary E. Gouldy, returning to Japan; Miss Mary A. Doughaday, Miss 
Frances Hooper, and Mr. Charles R. Hagar (the latter for the new A. B, C, F. M. Mis- 
sion at Hong Kong), sailed for Japan Febiuary 24, 1883. | 


Miss Emily McCallum sailed February 28, 1883, for Western Turkey. | 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Burton (C. M. S.), reached Sierra Leone December 8, 1882, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. Klein left Trieste for Cairo, Egypt, October 1882. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Ellwood left London for Calcutta December 13, 1882. 

Mr. A, H. Wright left London for Calcutta January 24, 1883. 

Rev, and Mrs. J. C. Hoare left London for Shanghai January 12, 1883. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Lamb (C, M. S.), left London for Lagos, February 24, 1883. 
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XVIII. DEATH NOTICES OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. A. Symonds (S. P. G. )s died January 10, 1883, ‘after 26 years of indefatigable, 
effective and honored service.’ 

Rev. William G. Schauffler, D. D., died in New York, Jananty 26, 1883, in his 
85th year. He sailed for the Mission in Constantinople, near the close “of 1831, and 
has had some 50 years of earnest, faithful and most effective service, The fragrance of 
his ** Meditations on the Last Days of Christ’’ is imperishable. | 

Mrs, Maria Maine Dean, wife of the veteran Baptist Missionary in Bangkok, died 
in Boston January 16, 1883. She first went to Bangkok as Mrs. Slafter in 1838. 

Rev. Albert Williams (Baptist), sTiecipal of Serampore College, died February 14, — 


1883. 


Mrs. Rev. W. H. Webley (Baptist), of Hayti, died January 5, > 
Mrs. Rev, A. L. Jenkins died February 13, 1883. 
Wm. M. Macgregor (C. I. M.), died October 30, 1882, after only six months’ 


Rev. C. A. S. Reichardt (C. M. S.), died at Freetown January 20, 3 
Rev. Daud Singh, the first Sikh convert, and long a native Pastor (C. M. S.), died 


January 6, 1883. 


We grieve to see notice of Mrs. R. A. Squires’ death at Bombay, January 16, 1882. 
Bro. Pagett, of the West Himalaya Moravian Mission, died of apoplexy, at Poo, 


loss wf 2d, after 30 years’ faithful service, and his wife died January 9, sh severe 


oss to the Mission. 

Mrs. M. E Clarke (C. M.S.), died in New Zealand December 8, 1882, after 61 
years of service, her husband having died there 7 years before. It is said of her that 
when “ once her house was surrounded with cannibals fully set on killing and eating a _ 
young slave girl, Mrs. Clarke hid her under her bed, locked the door of the room, and 
with perfect self- possession forbade the savages to enter.’ | 

Mrs. S. M. Spencer (C. M. S.), also recently died in New Zealand, after - years’ 
service. 

The funeral service of both these aged Missionaries was performed by native min- 
isters, at their own dying request. Mrs. C. said: ‘I left my home for the good of the 
natives; I have spent my life among them, and would like that they would carry me to” 
the grave and read the service over me.” Of such workers we are not surprised to 
read: ‘* They died regretted by all the Maori population of the district.”” It is not with 
such Missionaries that Native pastors and churches become disaffected. 


Rev. F. A. Hildner, C. M. S., died at Syra, Greece, Feb. 18, 1883. 


XIX. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


SONGS OF CHRISTIAN PRAISE, with music. A manual of Worship for Public, Social, 


and Private Devotion. Selected and arranged by Rev. Charles H. Richards, Taintor 
Brothers, Merrill & Co., 758 Broadway, New York, 1882. 


This volume gives 375 pages to a very choice selection of Hymns and. tunes, ot. 
mirably adapted to their purpose, and 123 pages to 63 scripture selections on the richest 
subjects of the Bible. A broad page and limp cover adds to the convenience of the wor. 
shipper, and when contrasted with stiff covers, and stiff Hymns and Tunes of some of 
our Hymnals, Mr. Richards’ volume has very marked advantages. 


The call is issued by Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., President, and John O. Foster, Secre- 
tary, for the fourth reunion of the Christian Commission, the Sanitary Commission and 
all the chaplains of the late war. It is to be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 22d, 23d, 
and 24th next. 
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